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Correspondence 





Banish the Ghetto? 


Eprror: Msgr. Irving A. De Blanc’s com- 
ments quoted in the July 4 issue of Time 
and referred to in a recent AMERICA Com- 
ment (7/16, p. 446), disturb and shock 
me greatly. By recommending an “open 
ghetto” to keep us from rubbing away our 
cherished beliefs on the flint of secular 
culture, by encouraging Catholics to stay 
“devout” through never inviting anyone 
with differing religious views into the 
home, he expects us to remain undefiled. 
Turtles are not ideals of mine. 

How about an article from an author 
who believes in the power of the intellect 
and grace, and who has the ability to show 
your readers that retreat is a weak defense 
when such dazzling weapons are held in 
readiness? Would St. Thomas have advo- 
cated sitting in the back room? I can never 
believe Fr. John LaFarge, author of An 
American Amen, would. 

Perhaps Msgr. De Blanc was misquoted. 
I hope so. 

ELAINE DE Marco 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PR and the Church 


Eprror: There is very great merit in James 
Bulger’s “Public Relations for the Church” 
(7/9). Though I agree with him that this 
is a professional field, does he assume that 
the competent Catholic PR man is auto- 
matically competent qua Catholic? Is there 
not more to Catholic public relations than 
an admittedly desirable professional com- 
petence? I suggest that Cardinal Cushing’s 
previous article on this topic in your Re- 
view (3/22/58) was more to the point 
when it questioned the adaptability of cer- 
tain PR techniques for the Church. 

Henry C, Mayer 
Louisville, Ky. 


Defense of CFM 


Eprtor: The Cooneys make several good 
points in their letter on the Christian Fam- 
ily Movement (6/4). We would agree with 
them that growth in our spiritual lives is 
absolutely essential if we are to accept the 
challenge proffered by Christ to work with 
Him. However, with three fruitful years of 
CFM behind us, we would contest their 
major claim, mainly, that CFM isn’t ade- 
quate for spiritual growth after one year. 

The principle of prayerful and adaptive 
study of the Scripture (by husband and 
wife together), the principle of reflective 
study of the Church’s theology and liturgy 
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(by husband and wife together) and the 
principle of apostolic involvement in com- 
munity affairs (husband and wife together 
with other husbands and wives), with 
competent priestly advice, are valid in the 
first year of CFM and in the 21st year. 

We would hold that those who drop 
from CFM for the reasons mentioned by 
the Cooneys haven’t delved deeply enough 
into its potentialities. 

Tom AND Betry Howarp 

Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 


Secrecy and Intelligence 


Eprror: Reader Gerald C. McNamara 
must have been looking at something other 
than my commentary, “Congress and the 


Inner Sanctum” (7/2, p. 405), when he 
got the idea I was advocating “free and 
open” debate of our intelligence opera- 
tions, or that I was suggesting any curtail- 
ment of the President’s powers as com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Creation of a select Congressional na- 
tional intelligence committee could, by 
bringing hard-headed political experience 
to bear, head off such bloopers as the pre- 
summit U-2 flight and, with them, the sort 
of public brawl we have been witnessing. 

Regarding war plans, the requirement 
that such plans serve rather than endanger 
the national interest does not conflict in 
any way with the obvious need for secrecy. 

Mr. McNamara’s suggestion that “an 
actual . . . attack on a United States over- 
seas base by the U.S.S.R.” should remain 
“unpublicized” makes one wonder who, 
or what, such secrecy is meant to protect. 

WiturAM V. KENNEDY 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
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Current Comment 





Kennedy Wins 


One speaker after another mounted 
the gadget-studded rostrum in the 
Sports Arena and warned the delegates 
that these are, in truth, as Thomas 
Paine told our revolutionary ancestors, 
“times that try men’s souls.” 

Despite the high jinks associated with 
these quadrennial gatherings, the dele- 
gates to the National Democratic Con- 
vention scarcely needed the reminder. 
As they glanced at the headlines before 
braving the Los Angeles traffic on their 
way to the arena, they could note that 
the Congo was ablaze, that Cuba had 
skidded still farther down the slippery 
road to the Communist camp, that the 
Russians had shot down another U, S. 
plane, that rioting Communists were 
intent on sabotaging a friendly Gov- 
ernment in Italy. 

Nor did the headlines shout only of 
trouble abroad. Unemployment figures 
for June showed a more than seasonal 
rise to 4.5 million, which was in excess 
of five per cent of the work-force. A 
strike on the Long Island Railroad, the 
nation’s biggest commuter line, empha- 
sized the continuing deterioration in 
labor-management relations. The De- 
partment of Agriculture announced that 
another bumper crop was on the way, 
raising the specter of still more moun- 
tainous surpluses. And the steel indus- 
try was wallowing in a recession. 

So it came about that the delegates, 
impressed by the new and _ perilous 
challenges of the ’sixties, handed over 
the leadership of their party to a new 
political generation. They chose 43- 
year-old John Fitzgerald Kennedy of 
Massachusetts, who had campaigned for 
the prize for four years, to face the 
Republican nominee in November. This 
was only the second time in the nation’s 
history that a Catholic had been picked 
to head a major party ticket. 


Pledge on Civil Rights 


A national party convention has the 
additional task of drafting a platform 
on which its candidate will stand be- 
fore the electorate in November. As 
usual the fiercest controversy at the 
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Democratic gathering raged over pro- 
posals for a civil rights plank. 

In the past, controversy over the 
same issue has ended with the depar- 
ture of entire Southern delegations from 
the convention and from their party’s 
banner in the campaign. This year, 
though the plank set forth the most 
liberal stand in Democratic history, the 
South seemed content to file a minority 
report and to fire a round of impas- 
sioned pleas for rejection of the major- 
ity stand, 

What drew Southern ire were calls 
for school desegregation, a fair employ- 
ment practices act, a permanent civil 
rights commission, the elimination of 
poll-tax and literacy-test bars to equal 
voting rights and approval of sit-in pro- 
tests. Spokesmen for ten Southern dele- 
gations urged a case based on appeals 
to States rights, the non-existence of 
inequalities, the alleged lack of Negro 
interest in integration—together with 
more or less veiled warnings against 
driving voters from the political “house 
of their fathers.” 

In an effective rebuttal, Rep. Chester 
Bowles, chairman of the platform com- 
mittee, defended the plank as a call 
to do what is right simply because it 
is right. Similarly, Sen. Philip A Hart 
rejected the claim that the plank un- 
fairly pointed a finger at any one State 
or region. Indeed, for all men, irrespec- 
tive of party loyalties, there is a note 
of genuine summons in the proposal 
that we “rededicate ourselves to the 
continuing service of the rights of man 
—everywhere in America and every- 
where else on God’s earth.” 


..- And Other Matters 


The 1960 Democratic platform 
opened with a salute to human rights 
and closed with its controverted pledge 
to guarantee their enjoyment to all men. 
In between, it covered the topics of 
foreign policy and the economy. 

In the field of foreign affairs, words 
were spoken to friend and foe alike. 
Toward Communists, whether Russian 
or Chinese, the platform took what can 
best be described as a “tough” line. 
Concretely, this meant a pledge not to 


yield ground at Berlin, Formosa, “or 
new points of pressure as yet undis- 
closed.” It likewise involved a renewal 
of opposition to the admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations 
and an assurance to Communist leaders 
that Americans “confidently accept your 
challenge to competition in every field 
of human effort.” Friends, both old and 
new, on the other hand, were promised 
cooperation and understanding. 

On the domestic front, the emphasis 
was definitely on plans for advance- 
ment. These include bettering wage 
and working conditions, expanding 
health aid to the aged, stepping up 
urban renewal, and all-out efforts to 
increase the rate of national economic 


growth. 


Science and Public Policy 


Our age, the pundits never tire of 
assuring us, is the age of science. Ac- 
cordingly, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, four years 
ago, took the wise step of commission- 
ing a study on “the interaction between 
scientific progress and public affairs,” 

Science itself, the scientists see, 
stands threatened by a tendency to sub- 
ordinate research to defense needs, in- 
ternational policy and the propaganda 
battle for “supremacy” in such diverse 
fields as space travel and heart surgery. 
Unfortunately, too, some scientists have 
permitted their scholarly repute to be 
exploited for partisan purposes in de- 
bate over public policy. 

The AAAS study, issued this month, 
distinguishes neatly between the sci- 
entist’s competence as the possessor of 
specialized knowledge and his role as 
simply one of an informed citizenry. He 
is indeed free to express his opinions 
regarding alternative solutions to mat- 
ters of public policy. But it should be 
remembered, the AAAS study contin- 
ues, that “scientists as well as other 
citizens often lack the relevant scientific 
facts and are unable to visualize the 
effects of alternative courses of action.” 
This can be documented with regard 
to radiation hazards, food additives, the 
significance of space exploration and 
the population question. 

In discharging their grave responsi- 
bility to contribute to public under- 
standing by entering the debate over 
science-related issues, let scientists, the 
report warns, respect the traditional 


{ 
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rules of their fraternity: “objective, 
open communication of results; rigorous 
distinction between fact and hypoth- 
esis; candid recognition of assumption 
and sources of error.” Those are sound 
rules for non-scientists as well. 


Mr. Quigley and His MPH 


Having recently gone through the 
joys and the throes of getting out a 
special anniversary issue (our 50th, as 
you will certainly remember), we real- 
ize somewhat more vividly how wel- 
come are words of tribute from sister 
publications. We hope, accordingly, 
that the Motion Picture Herald, which 
this month celebrates its 45th year of 
publication, and its editor for that en- 
tire period, Martin Quigley, will be as 
happy to receive our congratulations 
as we are to proffer them. 

Mr. Quigley certainly does not need 
to be commended to the readers of 
America, His pioneering work in the 
establishment of the Motion Picture 
Production Code was a landmark in 
film history. His adherence to the prin- 
ciples set forth in the Code, especially 
when the industry showed signs of rest- 
lessness under the restraints it had 
freely adopted for itself, has been a 
constant reminder to all concerned that 
the films, in providing entertainment, 
are not absolved from the social respon- 
sibility of hewing to sound morals and 
good taste, 

It is lamentable that more and more 
films these days are being released 
without being submitted to the Code 
for scrutiny. This is a trend that Mr. 
Quigley has time and again warned 
against. The best tribute the industry 
could pay to Mr. Quigley on this 45th 
anniversary would be to heed this 
counsel of an elder statesman of the 
cinema, 


Foundation Giving 


Mid-July’s bargain in books was a 
$10 item that tells how U. S. philan- 
thropic foundations, worth $11.5 bil- 
lion, give away $625 million each year. 
The 872-page volume, The Foundation 
Directory, Edition 1 (Russell Sage 
Foundation, 505 Park Avenue, New 
York City), is the most comprehensive 
report ever published on the nation’s 
5,202 major foundations. (Another 7,- 
000 foundations were passed over in 
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the listing as relatively small in their 
assets and volume of distribution.) 

Where does the money go? Educa- 
tion tops the other categories with more 
than $250 million, or about 41 per 
cent. However, largess in this category 
is concentrated on the natural and so- 
cial sciences, including extensive med- 
ical research. The liberal arts or human- 
ities area of education receives only 4 
per cent of the grand total. 

Medical research is, of course, very 
important, but the emphasis here re- 
flects a strange cultural pattern in our 
country. While extolling the primacy of 
the arts and humanities, we often let 
our artists go hungry, underpay our 
teachers, starve our liberal arts colleges 
and fail to subsidize deserving academic 
talent, 

Though foundation giving has stead- 
ily increased, the $625-million figure 
actually represents only eight cents of 
each dollar given in philanthropy from 
all sources. It also seems disproportion- 
ately small when viewed against this 
year’s $500-billion gross national prod- 
uct, 

Surely the foundation stewards could 
do more with this immense concentra- 
tion of wealth. Take scholarships, for 
instance. A financial block keeps thou- 
sands of qualified high school grads 
from starting college, and thousands of 
college grads from pursuing graduate 
and professional studies. The founda- 
tions could help here. 


Episcopalians on Mariology 


Although Protestant Episcopal clergy- 
men testify in writing before ordinatica 
that they accept the Apostles’ Creed, 
89 of them recently indicated that they 
believe Jesus Christ had a human 
father, the Creed’s “conceived by the 
Holy Ghost” notwithstanding. Thirty 
others were undecided, This was only 
the beginning of what turned out to be 
a downhill bandwagon ride in a survey 
conducted by the Episcopalian weekly 
Living Church, 

The questionnaire, mailed to every. 
seventh name on the list of Episcopal 
clergy resident in the United States (a 
mailing to 1,243 individuals), was 
phrased in “Roman Mariological” terms 
“in view of the proposed ecumenical 
council of the Roman Church and of 
the possibility that further Mariological 
definition may result from this. 


According to Rev. Francis C. Light- 
bourn, literary editor of Living Church, 
who conducted the survey, analysis 
shows that “most of the Church’s clergy 
do not habitually think in Roman 
Mariological terms.” How right he was 





Next Week ... 


Every year U. S. Catholics con- 
tribute money and clothes to 
Catholic Relief Services—NCWC. 
After reading Father Masse’s ar- 
ticle: “Cold War Seen From 
Macao,” they are likely to give 
more generously than ever, Fa- 
ther Masse was a member of the 
CRS world tour which returned 
to the country last month after 
inspecting operations in South 
Asia and the Far East. . . . Ten- 
nessee Williams, our leading 
dramatist (many think), has re- 
cently been the focal point of a 
vigorous controversy. In com- 
menting on the fracas, Father 
Gardner wonders “Is Williams’ 
Vision Myopia?” 











is shown by the fact that of the 539 
valid respondents, 382 do not believe 
in “the Virgin Birth,” 346 do not be- 
lieve in the perpetual virginity of Mary, 
476 reject the idea that she took a vow 
or promise of virginity, 467 do not be- 
lieve in the Immaculate Conception, 
425 do not believe Mary was free from 
actual sin all her life, 507 do not re- 
gard Mary as co-redemptrix of the hu- 
man race, 445 deny her assumption into 
heaven, and 522 deny that Mary is 
mediatrix of all graces. 

The editor of Living Church, Peter 
Day, expressed uneasiness about the 
survey findings because “it may be hard 
indeed to support our claim to adher- 
ence to Catholic doctrine if we reject 
those Mariological views which are just 
as dear to the Orthodox as to the 
Roman Catholics.” 


Handling Castro’s Cuba 


The Administration’s decision to em- 
bark pronto on an expanded economic 
development program for Latin Amer- 
ica is a long overdue effort to put our 
hemisphere house in order. It was 
probably influenced by mounting evi- 
dence that in stopping Cuba’s headlong 
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rush to the Communist bloc the United 
States could not at this time count on 
any cooperation from other signatories 
of the Caracas Resolution. (The Ca- 
racas Resolution, adopted in 1954 at 
the Tenth Pan-American Conference, 
justifies action by the signatories to pre- 
vent the domination of any American 
state by international communism.) 
Apparently, the Latin-American masses 
feel so much sympathy for the aims of 
Fidel Castro’s revolution that their Gov- 
ernments, better informed than the 
people about the Communist perversion 
of the revolution, cannot afford to side 
publicly with the Colossus of the North. 

The Administration deserved a kind- 
er fate. Perhaps never before has a 
powerful nation showed so much pa- 
tience toward a small neighbor as the 
Eisenhower Administration has shown 
to Cuba. When to a long series of in- 
sults, false charges and violations of 
American rights the President finally 
reacted by stopping the sale of Cuban 
sugar in the United States, the Com- 
munist character of the Castro regime 
had become plain for all the world to 
see, Even those Latinos who have been 
blinded to the crimes of Castro by 


——Effective Blow Against Smut 


“anti-Yanqui” emotion must have 
glimpsed the ugly truth when Premier 
Khrushchev threatened to shoot rockets 
if the United States interfered with the 
Cuban dictator. 

In the long run, the projected devel- 
opment program will no doubt draw 
the hemisphere closer together, but it 
won't be of much help now. Unless 
sanity is shortly restored in Havana, we 
may have to assume those responsibili- 
ties which are the corollaries of power. 
Deep in their hearts, we suspect, most 
Latinos will approve. 


Algeria Impasse Passing? 


Despite the failure of the preliminary 
settlement talks, hopes for a cease-fire 
soon and eventual settlement of the 
nearly six-year-old Algerian struggle are 
still alive. President de Gaulle’s June 14 
bid to the Algerian National Govern- 
ment-in-Exile to enter into negotiations 
brought a nationalist team to Melun, 
outside Paris, the final days of June. 

Granted that these five meetings got 
nowhere, neither side has slammed the 
door on further negotiation, The French 
Government has said that the prelimi- 


nary talks “did not terminate in fail- 
ure” and that more were possible. 

On July 6 the President himself ad- 
dressed another appeal to the rebels to 
lay down their arms and participate in 
the great task of creating a new Algeria, 

A surprisingly mild communiqué 
from Tunis, site of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, reported that Premier Ferhat 
Abbas would not go to France to con- 
tinue talks under the present “circum- 
stances.” The impeding circumstances 
are simply the French refusal to grant 
the Algerian negotiators diplomatic 
equality and freedom. 

If they go to Paris for cease-fire talks, 
the Algerians want to move about, to 
contact friends and to sell their story 
to a largely sympathetic press. The 
preliminary team was deprived of these 
amenities, 

Since the French refuse to recognize 
the Provisional Government as repre- 
sentative of all Algeria, they will not 
discuss politics before a cease-fire. For 
their part, the Nationalists will not give 
up fighting until they have gained as- 
surance on their political future. A few 
more swallowfuls of pride and both 
sides may be ready to talk, 











areas BILLS will be waiting for Congres- 
sional action when the two Houses reconvene 
after the conventions have run their windy 
courses. One quite significant piece of legisla- 
tion, which probably will not get much attention 
in the press, seems sure to go to the President 
for signature. It deserves to be called to the at- 
tention of all who have been irked by the appar- 
ent failure of effective Government measures to 
curtail the flow of real hard-core pornography 
through the mails. 

On July 5, the Senate unanimously passed a 
bill which empowers the Postmaster General, 
acting through U. S. district courts, to impound 
indefinitely, pending the outcome of court pro- 
ceedings, the mail of those suspected of engag- 
ing in the peddling of smut. The defendant will 
be allowed to open his impounded mail and re- 
move from it materials not related to the offense 
for which he is charged, but the sequestration 
of mail that contains income for the suspected 
material will effectively dry up the sources of 
revenue. Under existing legislation, such mail 
can be impounded for only 20 days; this period 
has proved too short for the Post Office Depart- 


ment to prepare its legal case, and many smut- 
peddlers, by brazenly advertising that a court 
case is pending against them, can assure a rush 
of “bargain sales” as soon as the impounding 
expires. 

The Senate-approved measure, by placing the 
impounding of the mail under court jurisdiction 
from the very beginning of the process, over- 
comes the objections of those like the American 
Civil Liberties Union and some publishers who 
feared that action by the Postmaster General, 
independent of court order, would have been too 
broad a grant of administrative power. The bill 
now goes to the House for concurrence in the 
Senate amendments, and it is stated that passage 
and the President’s signature are virtually as- 
sured. 

Great credit is given to Sen. A. S. (Mike) 
Monroney (D-Okla.) for having shaped legisla- 
tion that will not infringe civil liberties while 
being a most effective means of taking the profit 
out of mail-order smut. The bill’s progress and 
approval is a fine example of how patient work 
can shape legislation to satisfy both needs. 

Haroip C., GARDINER 
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Washington Front 





Evening of the “Old Pros” 


f enve FROM the floor fight over the civil rights plank, 
which was, especially by Southern standards, a 
fairly tame affair, the drama of the opening days of 
the Democratic Convention featured the man who 
wasn't there, the lady who was, and the only inactive 
candidate for the top spot on the ticket. 

Act One of the play was built around Mr. Truman’s 
refusal to participate in the proceedings and his blast 
at the candidacy of Jack Kennedy. The intended effect 
of these moves was to slow down the Kennedy band- 
wagon, the attack on the candidate being planned to 
deepen doubts about his maturity and experience, the 
charge that the convention was rigged—Mr. Truman 
didn’t use the word, but that was the idea—being aimed 
at bringing to bear against the Massachusetts front- 
runner, the alleged beneficiary of the rigging, all the 
hostile sentiment toward Paul Butler, the party’s loyal 
and efficient but controversial chairman. 

Act Two of the drama featured Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, one of the handful of unswerving supporters 
of Adlai Stevenson among N. Y. Democrats. At a press 
conference on Tuesday, June 12, Mrs. Roosevelt, while 
deploring the evil of religious prejudice and rejoicing 
that it had been dormant up till then, asserted that it 
might revive and combine with Negro opposition to 


On All Horizons 


endanger a ticket headed by Senator Kennedy. She 
was for a Stevenson-Kennedy ticket—with Adlai in the 
number-one spot. Mrs. Roosevelt climaxed her per- 
formance by entering the arena in the midst of the 
address by the permanent chairman, Gov. LeRoy Col- 
lins, and bringing that eloquent gentleman’s fine effort 
to a dramatic stop. 

Act Three in the stop-Kennedy play followed with 
the inevitability of a Greek tragedy. Scarcely had the 
excitement over Mrs. Roosevelt subsided when who 
should appear on the convention floor but Adlai Steven- 
son himself. He received, as the twice-defeated candi- 
date said himself, a “tumultuous reception.” This was 
only to be expected since Mr. Stevenson has deserved 
well of the party and is widely respected. In the cir- 
cumstances, however, Mr. Stevenson’s appearance, 
which appeared to violate the old tradition forbidding 
candidates to appear on the floor, inevitably became 
part of the stop-Kennedy movement. If Kennedy could 
be stopped, here was an available man. The whole 
affair was admirably staged. 

These events naturally recall the 1956 convention 
when Mrs. Roosevelt was rooting Mr. Stevenson home, 
and Mr. Truman was vainly trying to stop Stevenson 
and put Averell Harriman across. This time their com- 
bined talents raised a formidable roadblock, but at 
that stage the Kennedy bandwagon was rolling too 
fast to be stopped. The power in the party had passed 
into younger hands. Did Mr. Truman stay away because 
he accurately sensed this. 

Harry HAMILTON 


lege, Jersey City, will be directed by 
James B. Welch, conductor of the 
Welch Chorale of St. Philip Neri 





Church, New York City. You may reg- 
ister on the first day, Aug. 22, or send 
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EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
The second National Catholic Commu- 
nications Seminar will meet at Manhat- 
tan College, New York City, Aug. 22- 
26. Prominent persons in the public 
relations, journalism and radio-TV fields 
will serve as faculty members. Com- 
munity relations for Catholic institu- 
tions and organizations will be empha- 
sized, The seminar is open to all active 
in the field. For further details write 
to Rev. John E. Kelly, NCWC Bureau 
of Information, 1812 Mass. Ave., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


p “ARRIVED INDIAN.” This is the 
phrase designating an American Indian 
who has successfully settled in the city 
after migrating from a reservation, In 
Spokane, Wash., recently, 26 Jesuit 
missionaries working in the Northwest 
region, first evangelized by Pére De 
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Smet, met to discuss the apostolic chal- 
lenge presented by the now-acknowl- 
edged major exodus from the reserva- 
tion. 


p OFF-BROADWAY PLAYERS, Two 
University of Detroit summer theater 
productions will introduce summer rep- 
ertory to Detroit. The repertory system 
will continue through the winter season 
with a program of four plays, 


p> MARYKNOLL NOW 49. On June 
29, 1911, Pope St. Pius X authorized 
the Catholic Foreign Mission Society 
of America. Last June, 82 Maryknoll 
seminarians were ordained and 46 
priests and brothers were assigned to 
foreign missions, 


pCHORALE SINGING. A five-day 
Chorale Workshop at St. Peter’s Col- 


your check in advance ($25). One 
credit will be given. 


p> FERTILITY. We encountered a new 
ten-cent pamphlet, The New Fertility 
Test and Rhythm, which explains and 
evaluates the method developed by Dr. 
Joseph B. Doyle, of Boston (Grail Pub- 
lications, St. Meinrad, Ind. Special 
rates on quantity orders). 


p> WRITERS WILL TALK. The sum- 
mer session of Georgetown University 
will include an extensive Writers Con- 
ference, August 8-19. A number of au- 
thors will take part in workshops, will 
speak in panel discussions, will direct 
a course in creative writing for teachers 
and school publication advisors. Apply 
to Director of Summer School, George- 
town University, Wash. 7,D.C.  E.I. 
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A Catholic President 


D* JOHN A. MACKAY, former president of the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, is disturbed by the pos- 
sibility of a Catholic in the White House. Behind the 
smiling young Senator from Massachusetts, chosen last 
week to head the Democratic ticket in November, he 
sees the ominous shadow of clericalism. Very few will 
find it surprising that Dr. Mackay should entertain these 
fears, for his feelings toward the Catholic Church are 
of long standing and are well known. Nonetheless, his 
article on “the Catholic issue” in U. S$. News & World 
Report for July 4 deserves some comment. 

Dr. Mackay is, quite simply, a Protestant who be- 
lieves in private judgment and rejects the principle of 
spiritual authority. On this theological point he and the 
members of the Catholic Church are in irreconcilable 
disagreement, and no more need be said. 

But Dr. Mackay’s bias against authority in religion 
operates in a curious way to color and distort his view 
of social and political reality. Apparently he perceives 
no difference between religious and political authority, 
or between authority and naked power. Consequently, 
he sees the Catholic hierarchy as everywhere and al- 
ways intent upon gaining “secular power.” Since he 
starts with this assumption, quite naturally he views 
everything done by the hierarchy as a political maneu- 
ver. It is an intriguing point of view, we must admit. 
But it is scarcely one we can recommend as an instru- 
ment for understanding either past history or current 
events. 

One of the handicaps imposed by this sort of bias is 
that it prevents a person from making intelligent and 
realistic criticisms, even when they are justified. There 
is such a thing as clericalism, and it may arise in any 
country where there is a strong church. Nor is the posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church vis-a-vis political regimes 


always above blame. D. A. Binchy’s Church and State 
in Fascist Italy is a good example of the painful truths 
which must be admitted on that score. Criticism of the 
political ineptitude and occasional arrogance of church- 
men is certainly possible and in the long run useful. But 
Dr. Mackay cannot point out the real faults of Catholic 
churchmen because he insists on regarding them as 
imaginary monsters mad with lust for power. 

For the same reason he can say little of value on the 
situation of a Catholic President. As is the custom in 
articles of this type, he does not make a direct accusa- 
tion that a Catholic President of the United States 
would be controlled by the hierarchy. Instead he asks a 
question: “To what extent would a Roman Catholic 
President be free to follow in all things [political, we 
presume] his own best judgment while remaining in 
good and regular standing in his communion?” Let us 
answer with another question: To what extent is 
Charles de Gaulle free to follow his own best judgment 
while remaining in good and regular standing as a 
Catholic? Or Ngo Dinh Diem? Or Konrad Adenauer? 
Or the Catholics who have held the chief executive 
offices of Australia, Belgium, the Netherlands and other 
democratic countries? To what extent was the late Louis 
St. Laurent free when he was Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, or the late Alcide de Gasperi when he was the 
Italian Prime Minister? 

Commentators have expressed feelings toward all of 
these eminent statesmen ranging from intense admira- 
tion to undisguised loathing. But even their enemies 
have generally not regarded them as slaves of the hier- 
archy or lackeys of the Vatican. That suspicion, it 
seems, is reserved for candidates for the Presidency of 
the United States. It is time we dropped it and began 
to talk about reality. 


Red Hooliganism in Italy 


HE RIOTS IN ITALY, which were very probably staged 

on orders from Moscow, and which certainly had as 
their object the downfall of the Tambroni cabinet, did 
not amount to much in themselves. In Rome and Reggio 
Emilia only a few hundred Communist-led militants 
fought with the police, and the demonstrations at 
Palermo and Catania in Sicily, though somewhat more 
imposing, were still minor league affairs. The nation- 
wide general strike, which the Communist high com- 
mand called for July 8 to protest the repressive meas- 
ures of the police—eleven persons were killed in the 
rioting (some accidentally) and several hundred, in- 
cluding many policemen, were injured—was almost 
everywhere a dud. Even the hooliganism in the Com- 
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munist stronghold of Genoa, which prevented a sched- 
uled congress of the neo-Fascists and touched off the 
other riots, was apparently the professional work of 
paid activists brought in from the outside. Not enough 
local talent could be rounded up to brave the trun- 
cheons of the harassed police. 

If the riots weakened Premier Fernando Tambroni, 
as they did, and raised the threat of a new political 
crisis, the reason must be sought, therefore, not so 
much in their massiveness and violence as in the Gov- 
ernment itself. The Tambroni regime rests on very 
shaky foundations. It came to power last April, it will 
be remembered, only after a protracted cabinet crisis 
that posed a grave threat to Italian democracy. And 
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it came to power in ambiguous and disconcerting cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Tambroni’s predecessor, Antonio Segni, 
resigned because the defection of the anticlerical Lib- 
erals had forced the Christian Democrats to rely on 
the support of the Monarchists and neo-Fascists for a 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies. This was repug- 
nant to many Christian Democrats. Yet Mr. Tambroni 
has been governing these past few months with the 
support of the same neo-Fascists—and Dr. Segni has 
been serving as his foreign minister! This presented 
such a luscious temptation to the Communists, who 
would like nothing better than to pin a Fascist label 
on the Christian Democrats, that the Kremlin couldn’t 
resist it. So the order went down the line to send the 
riot squads into the streets. 

What will happen now? With municipal elections 
to be held before the end of the year, with a budget 


to be approved by the end of October, and with the 
Olympic games set for August, no loyal Italian would, 
presumably, think of provoking a crisis at this time. 
Such a consideration is, of course, of no consequence 
to the Communists, whose primary loyalty is elsewhere. 
But it should be of great consequence to the Liberals 
and Right-Wing Socialists—and even, one would think, 
unless they have completely pledged their souls to the 
Communists, to Pietro Nenni and his Left-Wing Social- 
ists. And one would think also that it would be of such 
consequence to the Christian Democrats that they 
would strive earnestly to make their party less vulner- 
able to attack. The internal power struggles, the ambi- 
tious rivalries and the bitter disputes over policy which 
have ravaged the party ever since the death of Alcide 
de Gasperi are, alas, also contributing to the threat to 
Italian democracy today. 


Congo: Picking up the Pieces 


a. FIRST HOURS of freedom of many recent nations— 
one thinks immediately of Israel or India and Pakis- 
tan—have been marred by rioting and bloodshed. Yet 
the evil racial twist that events took during the recent 
days of anarchy in the infant Republic of the Congo 
makes the situation there particularly tragic. 

After the grant of independence on June 30, a certain 
amount of intertribal and factional fighting among 
natives was anticipated. However, the new Congolese 
Government's only effective weapon for maintaining 
law and order turned out to be itself the source of the 
troubles. The large-scale mutiny of the 23,000-man 
force publique, a combination army and police force, 
took everyone by surprise. The force chased or jailed 
its white officers (there were no native commissioned 
officers and some 30 warrant officers), broke out of 
barracks and in wild gangs turned against white people 
and property everywhere. 

Prime Minister Patrice Lumumba and President Jo- 
seph Kasavubu tried with small success to regain con- 
trol over the mutinous bands. Many of the mutineers, 
fired up with native drink, wreaked their long-smolder- 
ing resentment against white domination. A dozen cities 
and towns went through days of siege and terror before 
Belgian troops imposed some semblance of order. This 
intervention, initially begged for, then decried by Con- 
golese leaders, at least kept the death toll low and 
allowed the evacuation of thousands of white families. 

Some Congolese leaders appealed to other foreign 
countries, including our own, and the United Nations 
for various forms of help. Last week, Secretary Dag 
Hammarskjold was organizing a task force of adminis- 
trators and policemen to move immediately into the 
Congolese chaos. 

As the pieces are being picked up and the damage 
surveyed, bitter thoughts come to mind over the need- 
lessness of this tragedy. The world can rightfully re- 
proach the Belgian Government—as well as opportunist 
Congolese politicians—for the series of blunders that 
led to this disastrous start of an independent Congo. 
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The granting of independence was inevitable and 
appropriate, but it should never had been done in such 
a precipitous manner. The original four-year time table, 
proposed a year ago by the Belgian Government, should 
have been held to. Instead the Belgians capitulated, 
almost in panic, to ambitious native leaders who were 
competing with one another in the extravagance of their 
demands and the venom of their threats. 

Why the Brussels Government could not have fore- 
seen what was so clear to Belgians and others on the 
spot, that by no stretch of the imagination were the 
Congolese ready for complete self-government, is hard 
to explain. That this situation was largely due to Bel- 
gium’s own policy of paternalism merely underscores 
the lack of vision. Only now that tens of thousands of 
Belgian civil servants and technicians have fled with 
their families will the enormity of the administrative 
vacuum become apparent. 

Though in recent months there were some hurried 
promotions of Africans to understudy senior Belgians 
in the civil service, in the top three grades there were 
4,600 Europeans to three Africans. Even in the lowest 
or fourth grade of civil servant there were 5,159 Euro- 
peans as opposed to 635 Africans. With the Belgians 
now gone, it may require months to normalize the mail 
services, public transport, customs, tax collections, etc. 

Moreover, the Congo teeters on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. The national debt is the equivalent of $500 
million, and since January some $300 million has flowed 
out of the country. Even before the troubles, the Lon- 
don Economist reported that the budgetary deficit for 
the next six months was calculated at $137 million on 
a national budget of roughly $500 million. 

All is not lost, however. Despite the present con- 
fusion and turmoil among the Congolese leadership, 
the young republic can survive as a political entity, can 
achieve economic viability and can regain the form 
of a civilized society. Yesterday's blunders can be 
assessed later. Now more than ever the Congo needs 
the free world’s help. 
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Teaching the Nazi Era 


Robert A. Graham 


N THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS of Munich last semester 
I there were Jewish children who had been born since 

World War II. Also enrolled were the children of 
former Nazi officials, as well as of German victims of 
the Gestapo. The rest of the pupils came from families 
who lived undistinguished through 12 years of the Nazi 
nightmare. For one and all, regardless of background, 
the Hitler era is a time of which they have no recol- 
lection and for which they have no personal responsi- 
bility, yet they are inescapably its heirs. The question 
of “education” has become in their case the task of 
the hour, as that of “re-education” was the problem for 
their elders, 15 years ago. 

This tide of post-1945 school children into the secon- 
dary schools is just beginning to rise, but already Ger- 
man educators are aware of the problems of teaching 
them the significance of World War II. Even before 
the Cologne synagogue was smeared with a swastika 
on Christmas Eve, 1959, there was general agreement 
changes had to be made. Not only German, but world 
opinion became concerned when various signs, incon- 
clusive but disquieting to perhaps supersensitive ob- 
servers, seemed to suggest that the schoolboy or girl 
today understands far too little of what happened under 
Hitler. Obviously, there is a political issue at stake, 
too. The status of instruction about Hitler is a gauge 
of the attitude of Germans. The formation of youth is 
a measure of the intent of the present leaders to plant 
a new spirit where nazism once grew. 


NO CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE 


During a return to the Federal Republic this spring, 
after a nine-year interval, this writer had the above 
issue principally in mind. The flight in a Lufthansa jet 
plane, an American-made plane but with a German 
crew, was itself a reminder how far Germany had 
moved along since the collapse of 1945. In the rounds 
of cities that followed, the courtesy of officials at both 
the Federal and Land (State) level was a great help. 
During several weeks I talked with Bonn officials, 
administrators, teachers, textbook producers and with 
recent graduates of the secondary schools. In a num- 
ber of instances English-speaking interviewees were 
kind enough to allow me to take down their remarks on 
tape recorder for possible radio broadcasts in this coun- 
try, and for my own later review. 

The visitor quickly corrects some naive stereotypes 





Fr. GRAHAM, S.J., associate editor, spent several weeks 
in the Federal Republic of Germany this spring. 
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which had taken shape in his mind. It is not true, for 
instance, that there is a shortage of reading material, 
a “conspiracy of silence,” about the Nazi era. The book 
stores prominently display any number of histories of 
this period or other books on related themes. Paper- 
back documentaries are conspicuous at popular book- 
stores and in railroad stations. Another misconception 
quickly dispelled is the notion that record albums con- 
taining the speeches of Hitler and Goebbels are neces- 
sarily Nazi propaganda. In point of fact, some of the 
most effective audio-visual anti-Nazi material is found 
in these productions. It is not the speeches themselves 
but the accompanying commentary, the setting, that 
makes the difference. It is ironical that the set of Nazi 
speeches and songs which the German Supreme Court 
on May 13 ordered banned and confiscated happened 
to be made and distributed by a New York firm. 

Nor is instructional material lacking in the schools. 
The Federal agency specially charged with promoting, 
in a nonpartisan way, the ideals of democratic respon- 
sibility has long been pumping teaching aids into the 
schools, This agency, the Bundeszentrale fiir Heimat- 
dienst, does not produce the official standard textbooks, 
since this is the task of the various Laender or State 
school systems. But it has brought out supplementary 
material, particularly a number of documentary films 
for special exhibition to the pupils. One of these is the 
story of the July 20, 1944 attempt on Hitler’s life. Here 
an effort is made to show that the best elements of a 
wide cross section of German society were willing to 
risk all against Hitler. Another is Nacht und Nebel, a 
documentary about the extermination camps where 
millions of Jews perished. These films have a profound 
impact on the young people who see them. The same 
source has provided every history teacher in the Federal 
Republic with a copy of Alan Bullock’s Hitler, a Study 
in Tyranny. 

A third stereotype is the oversimplified idea that the 
German adolescent is thoroughly ignorant about the 
recent years. The basis for this belief is a “person-to- 
person” TV interview which was conducted in early 
1959 in a number of German secondary schools and 
which obtained considerable publicity. The impression 
given by the pupils was poor. Yet, a young university 
student told an American correspondent: “My 15-year- 
old sister in Diisseldorf knows more about the whole 
period of German history from World War I to the 
end of World War II than I do. We never learned 
anything about it when I was in school.” 

What, then, is the problem? So far as I know, no 
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textbook currently used in the various Laender has 
even been charged with covert sympathy for the Nazis. 
At most it is objected that the treatment of the 1933- 
1945 years is too brief, or too vague and weak. Even 
when the statements are judged satisfactory, the com- 
plaint is made that the teacher, by design or accident, 
becomes bogged down in earlier events and seldom 
gets beyond Bismarck. Evidently these criticisms have 
a good foundation, for plans are under way for revising 
both textbooks and timetable. More space in the books, 
and particularly a more advantageous spot in the year’s 
program, will be accorded the Nazi era. From now on, 
whatever period gets the fag end of the crowded 
semester, it won't be the history of the Third Reich. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TENSION 


Such technical changes are easily carried out. But, 
again, does the crux of the matter lie in the texts and 
the curriculum? The closer one enters into the problem 
area the more it appears as fundamentally a dramatic 
human encounter between the teacher, the pupil and 
the parents. Teaching the new generation about the 
Third Reich is a mission requiring great pedagogical 
insight and practical discretion. The subject has to be 
treated not only forcefully and clearly but also with 
dignity and restraint and, above all, with conviction. 
A false pedagogical approach could degrade the edu- 
cational process to the level of indoctrination. The high 
purposes of the program would in that case be frus- 
trated and even turned into ridicule by demagogues 
of later years. Whether they know it (or like it) or not, 
the teacher, the pupil and the parents are inevitably 
locked in psychological tension. 

To begin with the teachers. Many of them, it appears, 
are former Nazi party members. Early this year the 
Association of Catholic Teachers in the Federal Repub- 
lic complained that under existing regulations real and 
not merely nominal Nazis can hold high posts in the 
school systems. In some cases they can be superiors 
of Nazi victims. One official admitted that nearly one- 
half of the teachers in his city were former party mem- 
bers. No doubt most of these were purely nominal 
members, since the whole teaching profession under 
Hitler underwent a forced membership drive. In reality, 
complaints about open Nazi teaching are rare. One 
instance involved a teacher in Offenburg who taught 
Nazi doctrines in his class. Since this man fled to Egypt 
to escape prosecution, his case is rather the exception 
that proves the rule. Nevertheless, the most natural 
question in the world for a student to ask during a 
discussion of the Third Reich is: “What were you doing 
in those years?” 

In the nature of things, former party members are 
decreasing in numbers with the years. The younger 
teachers without such a handicap in their personal 
background still have a challenge. It is easy to teach 
about the Carthaginian War or the French Revolution. 
Recent events still smoldering in people’s minds are 
sometimes, in a very real meaning, “to hot to handle.” 
Related to this predicament is the fact that modern his- 
tory, or Zeitgeschichte, is an undeveloped subject in 
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the German schools. Today this is not recognized as a 
formal subject in itself; in the universities there is no 
chair of Zeitgeschichte. If any progress in this line 
is being made, according to what I was told, it is in the 
field of the Volkshochschule, or adult education. 
Mention has already been made of a teacher whose 
class may include children of Nazi officials (the daugh- 
ter of Goering is one instance cited) and of Nazi vic- 
tims. Is the teacher to endanger his aim by encouraging 
discussion of clearly divisive questions? This brings 
in the second factor, the pupil. All those who have 
anything to do with the new generation agree that 
German youth is realistic, matter-of-fact and suspicious 
of slogans and propaganda. What is more, these young 
people object to being preached at for things that 
happened before they were born. They decline, reason- 
ably enough, to be saddled with blame for the conduct 
of their parents. At the same time, filial devotion is 
bound to rise at times in opposition to the teacher. 
The “autobahn anecdote,” often alluded to in discus- 
sions of this nature, illustrates entirely natural pupil 
reaction. In a poll taken in a school somewhere (who 
knows when the first incident occurred?), one boy 
defended the Nazis by saying that at least Hitler built 
the autobahns, the superhighways that still link the 
major cities of West Germany. Surely, there is a better 
explanation for such an answer than plain ignorance. 
One experienced educator in fact explains the famous 
story as characterizing a typical psychological situation. 
The boy, having heard criticisms of Hitler and of his 
supporters, talks about it at home, perhaps with a 
questioning glance at his father. The embarrassed par- 
ent, in order to put himself right with his puzzled 
offspring, recalls some of the more favorable aspects 
of Hitler’s regime, particularly the first years. The 
Fuehrer came into power, the father reminds his child, 
in the wake of long-standing parliamentary chaos, of 
national disorder and widespread unemployment. He 
at least built the autobahns, points out the father. As 




















this long ribbon of concrete is familiar to the boy, it 
is this illustration that sticks in his mind, to pop out 
when Hitler and, inferentially, his own father, are criti- 
cized, 

This explanation of the autobahn story is of course 
impossible to substantiate, but it does illustrate the fact 
that subtle psychological forces are at work which no 
textbook or teacher can entirely counter. In this same 
line, one school director stated that the policy in his 
school is not to discuss anti-Semitism directly, for this 
only provokes counter-answers at home, but to bring 

(Continued on page 476) 
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1. THE RED BOOK OF THE PERSE- 
CUTED CHURCH by Albert Galter. 
“A sourced and documented ac- 
count of the struggle and persecu- 
tion of the Catholic Church in the 
various iron and bamboo curtain 
countries.—Catholic Review Ser- 
vice. Pub. at $5.75 Sale $1.75 
2. THERESE MARTIN by Rosemary 
Haughton. The story of the early 
life of Therese of Lisieux, told for 
younger readers with great tender- 
ness and pathos. 

Pub. at $2.50 Sale 75¢ 
3. CHRISTIAN PERFECTION AND 
MARRIED LIFE by J. M. Perrin, O.P. 
“Expounds papal teachings that the 
married can and should reach the 
pinnacle of Christian perfection.” 
—The Catholic Standard. 

Pub. at $1.95 Sale 90¢ 
4, FURTHER PARADOXES by Henri 
de Lubac, S.J. “The wide-ranging 
wisdom of Father de Lubac is bril- 
liantly mirrored in his meditative 
book of paradoxes.’”—Catholic Re- 
view Service. 

Pub. at $2.75 Sale 90¢ 
5. THE PRIMACY OF LOVE by Au- 
gust Adam. “Clear, authoritative, 
enlightening for the person who 
feels that purity is negative and 
constrictive, and encouraging for 
the person bewildered and borne 
down by temptation.”—Msgr. John 
S. Kennedy. 

Pub. at $3.25 Sale $1.25 
6. RABBITS IN THE HAY by Jane 
Lane. An absorbing fictional ac- 
count of the nefarious “Babington 
Plot,” for which Mary Queen of 
Scots was beheaded. 

Pub. at $3.50 Sale 70¢ 
7. THE FIRST JESUIT by Mary Pur- 
cell. “A first-rate biography of St. 
Ignatius Loyola which is scholarly, 
readable, and rich in insight.”— 
Catholic World. 


Pub. at $5.00 Sale $1.95 





8. HYMNS OF THE ROMAN LIT- 
URGY by the Rev. Joseph Con- 
nolly, M.A. “Will certainly aid 
in increasing a more devotional 
insight into the hymn in the 
liturgy as well as the knowl- 
edge that will lead to further 
interest and research in the 
field.“ — The Catholic Choir- 
master. Pub. at $5.00 Sale $2.75 











9. THE HOLY EUCHARIST by Bern- 
hard van Acken, S.J. “. . . one 
the most refreshing and intelligible 
works to be translated into English 
in quite some time.’—Dominicana., 

Pub. at $2.50 Sale 90¢ 
10. FENELON’S LETTERS TO MEN 
AND WOMEN ed. by Derek Stan- 
ford. “In these letters we have the 
thought of one of the most creative 
minds of his day, whose defense of 
liberty for the individual conscience 
is appropriate to our own times.”— 
The Catholic World. 


Pub. at $4.00 Sale $1.00 


12. TWO PORTRAITS OF ST. THE- 
RESE OF LISIEUX by Rev. Etienne 
Robo. “A careful, critical study in 
the best traditions of Christian 
scholarship.”—The Critic. 

Pub. at $3.00 Sale $1.25 


13. THE CHALLENGE OF BERNA- 
DETTE by Hugh Ross Williamson. 
“One of the most penetrating stud- 
ies yet made on Lourdes.”“—Cath- 


olic Review Service. 
Pub. at $1.95 Sale 80¢ 


14. LIVING LANGUAGES IN CATH. 
OLIC WORSHIP by Cyril Koroley- 
sky. “The entire book is an elo- 
quent and remarkably temperate 
plea for the more extensive use of 
the vernacular.”—Theological Stud- 
ies. Pub. at $3.50 Sale 90¢ 


15. FROM FASHIONS TO THE 
FATHERS: The Story of My Life by 
Hilda C. Graef. “An interesting 
journey through a half-century in 
the life of an unusual and strongly 
intelligent woman.”—The Critic. 
Pub. at $4.00 Sale $1.00 


16. THE CASE OF THERESE NEU- 
MANN by Hilda C. Graef. “The 
whole case is examined calmly and 
impartially, and much valuable in- 
formation is given.”—Information. 


Pub. at $2.50 Sale 50¢ 


17. BASIC PRINCIPLES AND PROB- 
LEMS OF PHILOSOPHY by Msgr. 
John K. Ryan. “A compact and lucid 
exposition of the ‘philosophia per- 
ennis.’ “—International Institute of 
Philosophy. 

Pub. at $2.50 Sale 90¢ 
18. BELLOC THE MAN by Eleanor 
and Reginald Jebb. Written by his 
son-in-law and daughter, “it is a 
collection of primary source mate- 
rial about the great man that will 
need to be referred to time and 
time again.”—The Critic. 

Pub. at $3.25 Sale 80¢ 


19. THE SAINT OF THE ATOM 
BOMB by Josef Schilliger. “The fas- 
cinating account of Dr. Paul Nagai 
of Nagasaki, who, at his death 
from leukemia in 1951, was revered 
by Christians and pagans alike for 
his efforts in fighting disease and 
sickness among the Japanese peo- 
ple.’—Tablet. 

Pub. at $2.50 Sale 60¢ 
20. VALIANT HERALDS OF TRUTH 
compiled and edited by Rev. Vin- 
cent A. Yzermans. “A selection 
made from over 40 addresses and 
one encyclical which the late Pope 
Pus XII made and in which he re- 
veals his balanced attitude toward 
the mass media.”—Best Sellers. 

Pub. at $3.75 Sale $1.00 


21. HEARTBREAK EARTH by a Car- 
melite Nun. Modern Existentialism 
perceptively evaluated by a clois- 
tered nun. “Full of wit and wis- 
dom.”—The Critic. 


Pub. at $3.00 Sale 70¢ 





11. THE CISTERCIAN HERITAGE 
by Louis Bouyer. “Father Bouyer 
introduces us to the early medi- 
eval monks who stand at the 
source of the great Cistercian 
tradition.” — Catholic Review 
Service. 


Pub. at $4.95 Sale $1.95 








22. PRAYERS OF POPE PIUS XII 
translated by Martin W. Schoen- 
berg, O.S.C. “Here the reader 
can learn the intensely personal 
and practical approach to God 
which is characteristic of the 
saints.”—Worship. 


Pub. at $2.50 Sale 75¢ 











23. THE EXERCISES OF ST. GER- 
TRUDE. Introduction, Commentary, 
and Translation by a Benedictine 
Nun of Regina Laudis. “In this 
treasury of prayers and exercises, 
the soul may discover an ever-un- 
folding means of achieving greater 
fervor.”—Benedictine Review. 

Pub. at $3.00 Sale $1.00 
24, BUT NOT CONQUERED edited 
by Rev. Bernard T. Smyth. “The 
all-embracing horror of everyday 
life in Communist China is told here 
in a simple but impressive style by 
six Columban missionaries who 
lived in China before and during 
the Communist domination.”—Prov- 
idence Visitor. 


Pub. at $3.00 Sale $1.75 





31. COMPLETE WEDDING SERVICE 
by John C. Selner, S.S. “[Fathér 
Selner] is well known to organists 
and those interested in church 
choirs. It is his hope that the mate. 
rials which he has compiled in this 
volume may be accepted by thie 
public as a sort of common de. 
nominator of prevailing tastes 
which, at least, do not transgress 
the fundamental norms of legiti. 
mate church music.”—Musart. Choir 


edition. 
Pub. at $3.00 Sale ,90¢ 


32. THY LIGHT AND THY TRUTH by 
Robert Nash, S.J. “An_ inspiring 
meditation companion which shéuld 
find acceptance among clerics, teli- 
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25. ONE FRONT ACROSS THE 
WORLD by Douglas Hyde. A 
first-hand view of the struggle 
between communism and Chris- 
tianity in the Far East. 


Pub. at $3.50 Sale 95¢ 











26. THE ETERNAL PURPOSE by M. 
M. Philipon, O.P. “An excellent lit- 
tle book on a big subject. It treats 
of man’s destiny, faith, love, prin- 
ciples of action, suffering, and liv- 
ing.”—Catholic Standard and Times. 

Pub. at $2.25 Sale 65¢ 
27. ANGLICAN ORDERS by An- 
thony A. Stephenson, S.J. “A pro- 
vocative and scholarly reavowal of 
the Roman Catholic judgment on 
Anglican Orders.’—Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review. 

Pub. at $1.75 Sale 90¢ 
28. OUR LADY OF LOURDES by 
Msgr. Joseph Deery. Illustrated. 
“Delightful reading [for] past or 
future pilgrims to the Marian sanc- 
tuary.”—America. 

Pub. at $4.00 Sale $1.75 
29. OFFICIUM PARVUM BEATAE 
MARIAE VIRGINIS. Latin edition. 
New official edition approved by 
Pope Pius XII: Text prepared by 
Augustine Bea, S.J. Printed in two 
colors. Large clear type. Black imi- 
tation leather. 

Pub. at $2.75 Sale $1.50 
30. STANDING ON HOLY GROUND 
by Robert Nash, S.J. The author’s 
account of his visit to the Holy Land 
and the meditations it inspired. 
“The sort of book you pick up 


again and again.” — Michigan 
Catholic. 
Pub. at $2.75 Sale 70¢ 


gious, and lay people.’’—Review for 
Religious. 
Pub. at $2.50 Sale 95¢ 


33. THE CHRISTIAN IMAGINATION] 
by Justus George Lawler. ”. 
from penetrating observations con- 
cerning contemporary life: in the 
Church.”—Ave Maria. 

Pub. at $3.00 Sale 60¢ 


34. THE EMBATTLED, A Novel of the 
Spanish Civil War by Javier Martin 
Artajo. “A handsome book, ‘The 
Embattled’ is an attempt to mirror’ 
with photographic fidelity Madrid 
under the Hammer and Sickle fram 
1936 to 1939.’—The Pilot (Boston), 

Pub. at $4.00 Sale 6% 
35. GOD’S BANDIT by Douglas 
Hyde. “The story of Don Luigi Or 
one, father of the poor and founder 
of the Sons of Divine Providence,’ 
—Catholic Review Service. 

Pub. at $3.50 Sale 95¢ 
36. ANSCAR VONEIR, ABBOT OF 
BUCKFAST by Dom Ernest Grdi, 
O.S.B. “Dom Ernest has written o 
competent and at times a vey 
touching souvenir of his Fl 





confrere and superior.’—The Pri 


Pub. at $3.25 Sale 





37. FOUNT OF OUR JOY by Sis- 
ter Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. “A 
delightful collection of nine leg- 
ends about Our Lady, designed 
for dramatic presentation, by 
Sister Mary Jean Dorcy. 
—Catholic School Journal. 

Pub. at $2.50 Sale 75¢ 
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4Y TRUTH by 
An inspiring 
which sh6uld 
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0.P. A newly translated, thorough- 
ly revised and completely up-to- 
date Martyrology proper to the Sa- 
cred Order of Friars Preachers. 
Pub. at $4.00 Sale $1.95 


99. THE CARTHAGINIAN CLERGY 
by Rev. Xavier Thani Nayagam. 


\ "This history of the clergy in Car- 


thage under St. Cyprian will be a 
guide to those who wish to under- 
stand the problem of building the 


Church in a mission country.”— 
Church History. 
Pub. at $2.00 Sale 75¢ 


40. THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE 
CHURCH OF CHRIST by Paul Simon. 
Trans. by Meyrick Booth. “Plainly 
but not tactlessly gives us a pic- 





PAPERBACK SPECIALS 
50. RICH AND POOR IN CHRIS- 
TIAN TRADITION edited by 
Walter Shewring. 


Pub. at 75¢ Sale 50¢ 











51. BENEDICTINE PEACE by Dom 
Idesbald Van Houtryve, O.S.B. 
“Since ascetical principles are the 
same for all, everyone who seeks 
God, whether religious or lay per- 
son, will profit by the reading.’’— 
Catholic Review Service. 

Pub. at $3.50 Sale 95¢ 
52. THE NATIONAL PASTORALS OF 
THE AMERICAN HIERARCHY com- 
piled by Rev. Peter Guilday. ‘Par- 
ticularly noteworthy as a source- 
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ture of the human element in 
Christ’s Church.’—The Torch. 
Pub. at $2.75 Sale 90¢ 





PAPERBACK SPECIALS 


41. TWENTY CENTURIES OF 
CHURCH AND STATE by Sidney 
Z. Ehler. 

Pub. at $1.95 Sale 75¢ 
42. CATHOLIC POLITICAL 
THOUGHT, 1789-1848 by Bela 
Menczer. 

Pub. at $3.75 Sale 50¢ 
43. IN THE TRACK OF THE GOS- 
PEL: An Outline of the Christian 
Apostolate from Pentecost to 
the Present by Aloysius Roche. 

Pub. at 85¢ Sale 35¢ 
44. FATHER STEUART, PRIEST OF 
THE SOCIETY OF JESUS: A 
Study of His Life and Teaching 


book in American history and 
culture.’’—The Critic. 
Pub. at $3.00 Sale $1.00 


53. A SAINT IN HYDE PARK by E. 
A Siderman. One of Father Mc- 
Nabb’s most persistent hecklers 
here gives a faithful account of the 
noted Dominican’s outdoor speak- 
ing appearances in London’s fa- 
mous Hyde Park. 

Pub. at $2.00 Sale 75¢ 


54. GARLIC FOR PEGASUS by Wil- 
frid P. Schoenberg, S.J. “The story 
of Benito de Goes, a 16th-century 
Portugese soldier who became a 
Jesuit lay brother in India.’—Cath- 
olic Review Service. 

Pub. at $3.50 Sale 95¢ 
55. THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MARK with an Introduction and 





by Katharine Kendall. 

Pub. at 85¢ Sale 25¢ 
45. THE. CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE: 
Considered in Its Apostolic As- 
pect by a Carthusian Monk. 

Pub. at 75¢ Sale 50¢ 
46. MARRIED MEN AS OR- 
DAINED DEACONS by Wilhelm 
Schamoni. 

Pub. at $1.25 Sale 50¢ 
47. THE PRAYERS OF FATHER 
VINCENT McNABB. 

Pub. at 95¢ Sale 40¢ 
48. JOHN OF THE GOLDEN 
MOUTH: St. John Chrysostom by 
Bruno H. Vandenburghe, O.P. 

Pub. at $1.25 Sale 75¢ 
49. THE SAINTS IN CROSS- 
WORDS: A Puzzle Book by 
Henry Michael. 

Pub, at 90¢ Sale 50¢ 




















Ce itary by C. C. Martindale, 
$.J. “An appealing, scholarly pres- 
entation. . . .’—Catholic School 
Journal. 

Pub. at $3.00 Sale $1.25 
56. THE MESSENGER. A Novel by 
Remy. “This first novel by the au- 
thor of ‘Courage and Fear’ (an 
‘Underground’ classic) deals with 
the mission undertaken by a young 
priest to the enslaved lands behind 
the Iron Curtain.”—Duckett’s Regis- 
ter. Pub. at $2.50 Sale 65¢ 
57. TREASURE UNTOLD by Rev. Al- 
bert Shamon. “In a simple and yet 
powerful style, Fr. Shamon makes 
accessible to everyone the reflec- 
tions of Augustine and Aquinas on 
the truths of the Catholic Faith as 
embodied in the Apostles’ Creed.” 
—Dominicana. 


Pub. at $3.50 Sale 65¢ 


58. THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE by 
Joseph Dillersberger. “The reader 
who desires to gain a more perfect 
understanding and appreciation of 
this masterful subject cannot find a 
better handling, nor one more rev- 
erent.”—The Catholic Standard. 
Pub. at $5.75 Sale $2.50 


59. A LEGEND OF DEATH AND 

LOVE by Joseph E. Kerns, S.J. “A 

very swift-moving poem that tells 

the story of the unknown trumpeter 
of Cracow. .. .—Best Sellers. 

Illustrated. 

Pub. at $1.75 Sale 60¢ 


60. CATHOLIC SOCIAL DOCTRINE 
by Daniel A. O’Connor, C.S.V. “A 
very welcome addition to the litera- 
ture on the subject.’—Liguorian. 
Pub. at $3.00 Sale 95¢ 


61. THE ARMOR OF FAITH by Msgr. 
John K. Ryan and Rev. Joseph B. 
Collins, S.S. “A really worthwhile 
gift for one entering the service or 
for those already in uniform.’’—Ave 
Maria. Pub. at $1.50 Sale 45¢ 


62. CHRIST, OUR LADY AND THE 
CHURCH by Yves M. J. Congar, O.P. 
“A closely reasoned excursion 
through ecumenical theology by 
way of examining the roles of our 
Lord and His Blessed Mother in re- 
lation to the Church.’—Jubilee. 
Pub. at $2.75 Sale 80¢ 


63. THE ROMAN SOCRATES: A 
PORTRAIT OF ST. PHILIP NERI by 
Louis Bouyer. “Gives us a most at- 
tractive account of the personality 
and work of St. Philip.” — Msgr. 
John S. Kennedy. 

Pub. at $1.50 Sale 50¢ 


64, LETTERS OF JOHN HENRY NEW- 
MAN edited by Derek Stanford and 
Muriel Spark. A stimulating selec- 
tion of Newman’s letters drawn 
from the Anglican and the Catholic 
halves of his career.’"—Catholic Re- 
view Service. 


Pub. at $4.00 Sale $1.50 


65. WAR AND CHRISTIANITY TO- 
DAY by Francis Stratmann, O.P, 
“Those who yearn for a sensible 
and common-sense presentation of 


the morals of war will like this 
book.”—Books on Trial. 
Pub. at $3.00 Sale 70¢ 


66. DAYS OF JOY by William Ste- 
phenson, S.J. “An admirable store- 
house for meditation on the mystery 
of the Resurrection.”—Denver Reg- 
ister. Pub. at $2.50 Sale 50¢ 


67. | LIFT MY LAMP edited by John 
P. Leary, S.J. “Fascinating biogra- 
phies of sixteen typical Jesuits in 
the 400 years of the Order’s activity 
in America.’’—The Critic. 

Pub. at $4.75 Sale $1.75 
68. MEETING THE VOCATION 
CRISIS edited by Rev. George L. 
Kane. “Twenty-three practical es- 
says by outstanding contributors on 
a grave question facing the Church 
today.’’—Catholic Home Messenger. 

Pub. at $3.00 Sale $1.00 


69. ROME AND RUSSIA by Sister 
Mary Just. “Sister Mary Just has 
not left a stone unturned to 
find the various threads leading 
through and, we may hope, out 
of the labyrinth of errors.’—Helene 
Iswolsky. 

Pub. at $3.00 Sale 75¢ 


70. FORWARD WITH CHRIST by 
Paul Manna, P.I.M.E., and Nicholas 
Maestrini, P.I.M.E. “Affords the 
reader a very interesting and un- 
usually readable excursion through 
current mission ‘life and need. 
—Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 
Pub. at $2.75 Sale 60¢ 


71. FATHER VINCENT McNABB, 
O.P. by Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. 
“. . . will impress on any reader 
the realization that simplicity and 
singleness of purpose bring the 
soul closer to his Maker.’’—Best 
Sellers. Pub. at $4.00 Sale 95¢ 


72. ASK AND LEARN by Rev. Rob- 
ert E. Kekeisen. “. - merits a 
prominent place in every Catholic 
library, rectory and home.’—Cath- 
olic World. 

Pub. at $3.50 Sale $1.75 


73. LIGHT OVER FATIMA by 
Charles C. O'Connell. “Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s book covers the historical as- 
pects reliably and makes a very 
interesting novel as well.” 
—Michigan Catholic. 

Pub. at $2.50 Sale 50¢ 


74. THE SISTERS ARE ASKING by 
Wilfrid Herbst, $.D.S. “.. . both the 
questions The Sisters Are Asking 
and the answers of Fr. Herbst will 
prove to be enlightening and inter- 
esting reading.”—Dominicana. 

Pub. at $3.00 Sale $1.50 
75. WHEN YOU PRAY by Richard 
Klaver, O.S.C. A study of the Our 
Father. “Sound theology mingled 
with good common sense.” 
—America. 


Pub. at $3.50 Sale 80¢ 
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in the subject under other aspects, and in a positive, 
forward-looking way. 

This brings us to the parent himself. The question 
of home-school tension comes up often in discussions 
with school officials. According to Gunther Scheedel, 
superintendent of secondary-grammar schools of West 
Berlin, the parents object even to the present instruc- 
tion, inadequate as this is said to be. They complain 
about what they call political education. This, they 
say, has no proper place in the schools. “Politics cor- 
rupts character,” is a favorite refrain of these parents. 
Does this objection arise from the dislike of new meth- 
ods, which are not those of the pre-Hitler school, or 
is it a protest against reviving unpleasant memories? 

It is against these and similar oppositions that the 
present-day schools of Germany must operate, at least 
on the secondary level. Administrators insist rather 
stiffly that their students are in fact well-informed on 
the history of modern Germany, regardless of current 
criticisms. And in fairness to the goddess of bureau- 
cracy, who never admits any deficiency, it must be said 
that several personal experiences did provide particular 
evidence that a good and sincere job is being done. 
One of the most interesting interviews which I taped 
was a long discussion with two 20-year-old abiturienti, 
or recent graduates of the realgymnasia of the Frank- 
furt region, in Land Hesse. Their names were Thomas 
Rami and Norbert Rosenbusch, both active in the Cath- 
olic youth movement and preparing to enter the uni- 
versity this fall. Their personal knowledge and evalua- 
tion of nazism and its deeds—expressed in fluent 
English, by the way—left nothing to be desired. 

Another enlightening and encouraging occasion was 
a visit to Rupprecht-Oberrealschule for boys, in Munich. 
Here I was fortunate in being invited to listen to a 


lecture on “Group Prejudice” given by a young instruc- 
tor. The title of the talk, delivered to a class in the 
18-year-old group, was the following: “Why, in spite 
of the Enlightenment and the Classical Tradition, is 
there still group prejudice?” The instructor kindly let 
me have a copy of his notes. I found them a substantial 
morsel to put before boys of this age, but the class 
discussion indicated familiarity with the issue. A few 
days later, I was informed, there would be a special 
all-day program, or Konzentrationstag, for another class 
on the theme of National Socialism. The schedule of 
this affair included a review of history, displays of 
original Nazi documents and visual aids (newsreels 
and recordings), along with a screening of the docu- 
mentary Wir Wunderkinder, a critique of the Nazi 
times. 

The classroom visit was followed by coffee and cake 
in the office of the director, Dr. Otmar Bohusch, with 
some of his faculty. This was an extremely stimulating 
event and brought further evidence that much serious 
and good work is being put into the problem of the 
education of the rising generation of tragic and dis- 
united Germany. There is obviously a host of dedi- 
cated teachers who are fully aware of their important 
role in building a better Germany—a Germany true to 
her thousand-year-long traditions, which are so differ- 
ent from those of the pseudo-German thousand-year 
Reich which Hitler sought to inaugurate. There is a 
liberal and democratic tradition in the country; and 
able and sincere men are trying to develop it. Too often, 
it must be said with regret, these men receive from 
abroad only carping criticism; too seldom do they get 
any credit. They are entitled to support and encourage- 
ment from the outside world, which has such a stake 
in the success of their efforts. 





Negro Students View the Sit-Ins 
Brother Luke M. Grande, F.S.C. 


rial Gallery in Memphis, Tenn., made nationai 

news recently. Interest in the incidents grew out of 
the fact that up to then Memphis had seemed to be one 
of the last big-city holdouts in the “Deep South” against 
the general unrest manifested elsewhere. 

As a matter of fact, during the past five years Mem- 
phis has taken limited steps toward desegregation. 
Separate rest rooms in railroad and airport terminals 
have disappeared. Airport limousines operate on a 
desegregated basis. One Catholic parish moved quietly 
toward integration at its religious services. Memphis 


Sa AT THE Public Library and the Brooks Memo- 
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State University began this year to admit Negro stu- 
dents. And, at the moment, two court cases over de- 
segregation in the public schools are pending. 

That pressure for public school integration has mount- 
ed rather slowly in Memphis is in part to be explained 
by the comparatively high standards maintained in the 
“separate but equal” schools open to Negro pupils. 
Chances are, too, that there will be no closing of public 
schools when integration begins, since Tennessee has 
no State law requiring such an action. 

Despite the appearance of calm, however, a protest 
movement was inevitable. Most Memphians awaited 
the first signs of action. Starting in December of 1959, 
rumors flew that Spring would “see things happen.” 

While the Human Relations Council and the Southern 
Regional Council helped to create a climate of sympathy 
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for direct action against segregation, the real initiative 
came, as in other cities, from the new generation of 
Negro collegians. In a sense, the “separate but equal” 
principle worked to bring about its own overthrow. 
As a result of improvements in Negro education, a corps 
of highly literate, vocal and idealistic youths was at 
hand. Their training and their self-sacrificing spirit 
enabled them to avoid the pitfalls into which, if one 
accepted popular fallacies concerning the Negro, they 
could be expected to fall. 


NON-VIOLENT DEMONSTRATION 


First, the pet theory of racists that violence is natural 
to the Negro has been contradicted by the consistently 
disciplined and non-violent means employed by the 
student demonstrators. Present, by accident, for the 
sit-in at the Memphis Public Library, I can testify to 
the coolness with which the students conducted them- 
selves. Their display of control, I believe, accounted 
for the equally cool, if curious, reaction of the whites 
who were present. 

A second fallacy, that the Negro is by nature some- 
how intellectually inferior to the white, stood refuted 
by the enlightened and reasonable comments uttered 
by the Negro demonstrators when called upon to state 
their positions. 

In view of the major role being taken by students in 
the whole protest drive, it be may of general interest 
to summarize some findings from a private survey made 
of opinion on the Memphis sit-ins among the students 
at a local, private college for Negroes, Le Moyne. Of 
the 132 students interviewed, 18 per cent had partici- 
pated in the protests. 

When asked about their expectations concerning the 
protests, 72 per cent expressed optimism over the out- 
come of the movement, 22 per cent felt uncertain about 
the results to be hoped for, and only 6 per cent took 
a clearly pessimistic view of the chances for success. 

Three out of ten students were uncertain or reluctant 
about participating in the sit-ins. In most instances, 
economic circumstances or concern over family respon- 
sibilities were offered as the principal reason for hesi- 
tating or refusing to join the protest. 

In light of some frequently heard criticism (includ- 
ing that of ex-President Truman) of sit-ins as an inva- 
sion of private business rights, the response to a further 
question is of special interest. Four-fifths of those inter- 
viewed expressed a belief that the sit-in demonstrations 
should be confined to public or tax-supported facilities, 
such as museums, libraries and transportation systems. 
Thus, though a minority took the stand that certain 
private business enterprises should also be the targets 
for demonstrations, the division of opinion reflected a 
general awareness that the sit-ins must be conducted 
in a responsible fashion. Indeed, the actual split points 
up the existence of a surprisingly high degree of caution 
and reasoned restraint: on the part of the general stu- 
dent body. 

To a question on the possible impact of the sit-in 
demonstrations on local race relations, 64 per cent re- 
plied that they expected the effect to be a good one; 
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less than 20 per cent took the stand that the outcome 
would be a deterioration in relations between Negroes 
and whites. Of course, the professional pollsters would 
urge caution in interpreting such replies. Some would 
insist that the students, in their generally optimistic 
estimates, revealed the measure of their own wishful 
thinking rather than an objective facing up to realities. 
On the other hand, there is the view that three out of 
five people are latent liberals who will jump on the 
bandwagon of a fait accompli. If the latter opinion has 
any validity, it may turn out that the majority opinion 
among the students on the future will be vindicated. 

Since the cry “outside agitators and Communists” is 
quickly raised whenever the “happy Negro” suddenly 
reveals the true nature of his discontent, the fact that 
half of the students rejected any suggestion of outside 
influence on the sit-ins is not without significance. In- 
deed, it is possible—especially since the question put 
to the students did not specify whether such influence 
was direct or indirect—that the 28 per cent who ad- 
mitted outside influence had in mind the example of 
demonstrations elsewhere in the South. Thus the re- 
sponse to this question can be understood as indicating 
a belief in the spontaneity of the protests without 
divorcing them completely from the spirit of the general 
movement. 

Interestingly enough, the Memphis police received 
commendation from seven out of ten students for their 
handling of the situation created by the sit-ins. Only 
30 per cent felt that they had received unfair treatment 
from police officers. Here again is evidence of a sur- 
prisingly tolerant and dispassionate attitude among the 
students. In such circumstances, even when criticism 
is totally unjustified, one expects to find a certain degree 
of resentment among the members of a hard-pressed 


group. 
NECESSARY LEADERSHIP 


One disappointing fact brought to light by the survey 
has to do with the reliance the students place on other 
methods of accomplishing integration. Of those ques- 
tioned, 75 proposed methods other than the sit-in. But, 
while 39 suggested boycotts, only 13 students seemed 
to have enough confidence in the power of the ballot 
to mention the exercise of voting rights as a helpful 
stratagem. In part, this may simply reflect the inex- 
perience of a group who are, in part, below voting age. 
It serves, however, to call attention to the regrettable 
fact that relatively large numbers of potential Negro 
voters, in communities where they have access to the 
polls, seem hesitant or uninterested in availing them- 
selves of this opportunity. 

It would be folly to propose any sweeping generaliza- 
tions on the basis of this limited survey. It may, how- 
ever, be legitimate to draw a hopeful conclusion from 
these findings. Surely one may read into the optimism, 
the courage and self-sacrifice manifested by the students 
in their deeds and in their replies, grounds for believing 
that the Negro community in the South will have the 
leadership necessary to win for all its members the free 
enjoyment of first-class citizenship. 
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CATHOLICS, NEWMAN CLUBS AND SECULAR CAMPUSES 


An article by Paulist seminarian George R. Fitzgerald, “Catholics 
in Secular Colleges” (5/21), and an editorial, “Catholic Values 
on the Secular Campus,” in the same issue, dealt with the reli- 
gious situation of Catholic students in non-Catholic schools. The 
following excerpts from a heavy flow of letters to the editor reveal 
the wide range of views held by Catholics on a complex issue. 


To THE Eprror: Because the patient 
did not die, the hospital is satisfactory. 
That seems to be the logic of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s article. Another conclusion 
seems to be that “ideas have no conse- 
quence,” since almost everyone who 
lost his faith in a secular college would 
have lost it anyway. If secularism and 
modernism are that innocuous and if 
the absence of religious training is that 
harmless, we are wasting our time in 
Catholic education. 

To me, the true devastation of 
secular education is not the loss of faith 
but the weakening of the ability to 
think with the Church. The attempt to 
weaken this ability is implicit in many 
courses and explicit in some. It gives 
the student “a peg on which to hang 
his revolutionary beret.” 

Secular colleges are dangerous, not 
because students lose the faith, but be- 
cause they give an education that is 
incomplete, inaccurate and can quickly 
degenerate into bigotry and prejudice. 
Let us keep things in perspective: Cath- 
olics must be serviced in secular schools 
—or told to stay away. But this service 
is to be given precisely because of the 
dangers to faith in secular colleges and 
because of the lack of proper theology 
and philosophy in their curricula. 

(Rev.) Herman L, HEE 

Newman Chaplain 
Hunter College 
New York, N. Y. 


To THE Eprrtor: In my article, Auxiliary 
Bishop Robert E. Tracy of Lafayette, 
La., was quoted as having said that he 
believed “that dangers to the faith and 
morals are at least as great in a down- 
town office building as on a secular 
campus.” This was a conclusion to a 
statement reported in Jubilee, “The 
Newman Clubs: the Catholic Student 
on the Secular Campus.” Believing that 
Bishop Tracy may not have had his 
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full opinion represented in my quote, 

and in deference to those who wish to 

read the quote in fuller context, I cite 

(the full text, Jubilee August, 1957): 
No one should attempt to mini- 
mize the serious danger to the 
faith that positively exists on the 
non-Catholic campus. However, 
the whole picture should be pre- 
sented and that danger looked at 
in the proper context: namely, 
that the danger is very great in 
some areas and disciplines (soci- 
ology, psychology, education) and 
rather small in others (chemistry, 
physics and engineering); that 
nowadays it is not so much a 
frontal attack on faith, but the po- 
lite lip-service to religion merely 
as a benign influence on society, 
which has, unfortunately, no ob- 
jective value or content, that does 
the damage. .. . Personally I am 
inclined to believe that the dangers 
to faith and morals are at least 
just as great in a downtown office 
uilding as on a secular campus. 

GeorcE R, FirzGERALD 
St. Paul’s College 
Washington, D. C, 


To THE Eprtor: Mr. Fitzgerald stated 
that “if our children cannot go to a 
Catholic school, the Church must go 
to them.” No one questions the wisdom 
and necessity of having Catholic chap- 
lains at secular colleges and universi- 
ties. What is subject to serious question, 
however, is the wisdom and necessity 
of permitting Catholic students to at- 
tend these institutions. The line of 
reasoning pursued in this article as- 
sumes that there is no room in Cath- 
olic institutions of higher education for 
these students, and hence provides a 
justification for attendance at non-Cath- 
olic schools. A recent study indicated 
that Catholic colleges and universities 
in the United States could accommo- 
date an increase in enrollment of 10 per 
cent or more at this time. It is not the 
lack of facilities that forces Catholic 


students onto the secular campuses. 
These students attend as a matter of 
deliberate choice. It would be most in- 
teresting to know how many students 
now attending non-Catholic institutions 
made application to one or more Cath- 
olic universities and were rejected on 
the basis of insufficient facilities. 

The article went on to say that “... 
there are Catholic students who quit 
the practice of their religion, but the 
bulk of those vvho ‘leave’ the faith due 
to the influence of secular education 
are usually never more than nominal 
Catholics to start with.” This is pre- 
cisely why such individuals—the nomi- 
nal Catholics—should not attend secular 
institutions. It would seem obvious that 
such people have a special obligation 
to seek admission to Catholic universi- 
ties. They cannot be written off as un- 
salvageable. 

The 1954 survey referred to in the 
article supposedly determined how 
many Catholic students actually lose 
their faith at non-Catholic colleges and 
universities—very few defected “per- 
centage-wise,” it claimed. This survey, 
aside from the two major weaknesses 
(admitted in the article) which de- 
stroyed its validity, did not and could 
not measure the loss of souls to the 
Church which occurs after departure 
and resulting from attendance at these 
secular institutions—which perhaps is 
when the final break takes place in the 
majority of cases. As to those who re- 
tained their faith, how does one mea- 
sure the loss to the individual and to 
the Church from not having a laity 
educated upon the solid foundation of 
traditional Catholic philosophy and the- 
ology? 

Secular education is no substitute for 
a Catholic education. There must be 
no wavering on this principle. Articles 
of this nature provide a measure of 
support to those who seek to justify 
attendance at secular schools. 

BROTHER LA SALLE WOELFEL, C.S.C. 
Chairman 
Division of Business Administration 
St. Edward’s University 
Austin, Tex. 


To THE Eprror: Why the repeated in- 
sistence that the Catholic Church in 
the United States cannot provide a 
first-rate Catholic education for all 
Catholic college students? Only our 
bishops know the answer to this ques- 
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tion. With the tremendous expenditure 
now put into grade and high schools 
(and athletic programs), who knows, 
with some adjustment, what might be 
spent for Catholic colleges in the fu- 
ture? Mr. Fitzgerald had many wise 
things to say. Among them: “The New- 
man Club is not an adequate substitute 
for a Catholic education.” 
(Rev.) Joun M. BreEvnIG 
Newman Chaplain 
University of North Carolina 
Duke University 
North Carolina State College 
Chapel Hill, N. C, 


To THE Eprtcr: Thank you very much 
for the editorial and the article about 
Catholics in secular colleges, Unfortun- 
ately, it is a problem which too many 
have been slow to recognize. 

*®MauRICE SCHEXNAYDER 

Bishop of Lafayette 
Lafayette, La. 


To THE Epitor: More than anything 
else, Mr. Fitzgerald’s article points up 
the need for an adequate, scientific sur- 
vey regarding the number of Catholic 
students actually in attendance at non- 
Catholic colleges and the proportion of 
such students who lose their faith in 
consequence. 

It is generally admitted that at least 
half our Catholic collegians matriculate 
in secular colleges. How much greater 
the percentage is, and how much 
greater it promises to be within ten 
years, is highly uncertain. Yet, in order 
to plan realistically for the Catholic 
Institute of the future (so attractively 
described in your editorial) it is vitally 
necessary that these statistics be de- 
termined with accuracy. 

The question of leakage is even more 
difficult. Estimates range from the most 
pessimistic to the most optimistic. The 
truth, I suspect, lies somewhere in be- 
tween, Mr. Fitzgerald paints much too 
happy a picture. His figures, such as 
they are, are far from convincing. The 
authorities he cites are, for the most 
part, priests who have been privileged 
to work for years exclusively with stu- 
dents, and who have worked in circum- 
stances where personnel and facilities 
are fairly adequate. If the intent of the 
article is to show that where such con- 
ditions prevail, the danger of leakage 

is minimized, I would happily agree. 
But, if the article intends to say more 
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than this (and it seems to), the very 
argument for the need of the Catholic 
Institute is destroyed. In all likelihood, 
accurate statistics would show that the 
danger of leakage is minimized pre- 
cisely to the extent that lectures, 
courses, libraries, etc., are provided in 
a substantial educational effort employ- 
ing not only assigned priests carefully 
prepared for this special work, but dedi- 
cated laymen as well. 

Nowhere does Mr. Fitzgerald hint at 
the financial problem involved in estab- 
lishing an academically respectable 
educational venture on the non-Catholic 
campus. A partial solution to this prob- 
lem may be found in the activity of 
the various Newman Alumni groups 
throughout the country. This year, for 
example, the Associated Newman 
Alumni of New York, in addition to 
supporting an ambitious program of 
adult education, have provided grants 
of $2,000 each to two doctoral candi- 
dates who plan to assist the Newman 
movement as teachers in secular col- 





leges. They are seeking also to provide 
funds to promote worthy educational 
projects on the secular campuses in the 
metropolitan area. 
Interest and support such as this 
makes the Newman dream somewhat 
more practical than might otherwise be 
supposed and serves to underline the 
fact that the Newman movement is no 
longer just a Catholic youth program, 
but a daring intellectual adventure. 
(Mscr.) JAMES EpwarpD REA 
Chaplain 

Columbia University 

New York, N. Y. 


To THE Eprror: Your editorial in con- 
junction with the article on “Catholics 
in Secular Colleges” merits the study 
of all Catholics interested in the high- 
er education of our youth. It brings 
into focus the problem of religious in- 
struction in a pluralistic society. 

We, in Idaho, have recognized the 


need for Newman Centers at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho in Moscow and at the 
Idaho State College in Pocatello. The 
Knights of Columbus, with the support 
of Bishop James J. Byrne of Boise, have 
undertaken to raise funds for this pur- 
pose. The response has been most 
gratifying. About $70,000 in cash and 
pledges has been raised this year. The 
board of regents, administration and 
President D. R. Theophilus at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho have been most help- 
ful in this drive. 

THomas R, WALENTA 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Ida. 


To THE Eprror: You note perceptively, 
referring to the large number of Cath- 
olics already attending secular colleges, 
“, « » a new factor has entered the de- 
bate—simple necessity.” Yet numbers 
alone would not compel intensive ac- 
tion on the part of the Church to pro- 
vide for Catholic students in secular 
colleges were the dangers to faith as 
proximate as some Catholic spokesmen 
at times have insinuated. Mr. Fitzger- 
ald’s article, reflecting as it does the 
considered opinion of those best quali- 
fied to assess the actual situation, the 
Newman chaplains, should help re- 
move irrational fears that in the past 
have impeded a vigorous and full-scale 
program of Catholic education such as 
you suggest in your proposal for a 
“Catholic Institute” at secular colleges. 

Those whose immediate concern has 
been for this specialized field of Cath- 
olic higher education are keenly aware 
of the need for such Catholic institutes, 
and we applaud your efforts to awaken 
Catholics in this country to meet the 
need, 

It would seem a providential coinci- 
dence that in the week this article ap- 
peared legal documents were filed that 
will establish a National Newman 
Foundation whose purpose will be to 
obtain funds to aid in carrying out such 
plans wherever local initiative seeks to 
set up such a program. The proposal to 
establish such a foundation was ap- 
proved by the Bishops of the country 
at their last annual meeting. Newman 
chaplains throughout the nation are 
pledging funds from their very limited 
resources to help get the National 
Newman Foundation started. How 
more effectively could they demonstrate 
their conviction that such a foundation 
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is necessary? A generous response from 
many will be needed if this foundation 
is to realize its potential for serving the 
Church in a critical area. 

CHARLES W. ALBRIGHT, C.S.P. 

Executive Secretary 

National Newman Club Federation 
Washington, D. C. 


To THE Eprror: You might be inter- 
ested in a study released in September, 
1959, by the Harvard Crimson. This 
study was undertaken to determine the 
political and religious beliefs of Har- 
vard undergraduates, and the effect at- 
tendance at Harvard had upon those 
beliefs. Of the students with a Catholic 
background, almost one-fourth declared 
themselves “agnostics” or “atheists.” Of 
this group, however, four-fifths traced 
this reaction against their religious 
background as far back as secondary 
school or earlier, and few credited Har- 
vard with the transition. 

Sixty per cent seemed orthodox and 
active in their faith. Most of this group 
had a background of “marked” religious 
tradition, but nearly half admitted 
there was a time when their views 
“could fairly have been called ‘agnostic’ 
or ‘atheistic’.” 

Of the total Catholic group, only one- 
fourth had attended parochial second- 
ary schools, 

Davip FRANKE 
New York, N. Y. 


To THE Eprtor: The ideas contained in 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s article are more than 
“provocative,” they are compelling. 

Catholic students on the secular 
campus, he states, must be provided 
for. As a part-time chaplain for the 
past eight years, Ill say a hopeful 
Amen to that. To quote Bishop Halli- 
nan again: “It is not a question of the 
Newman movement coming of age... 
it is a question today of giving it the 
study and support adequate to the vast 
scope of its possibilities.” 

One means of support that has been 
neglected so far is the Newman Alumni 
Association, Sad to say, at the last re- 
port there were only five alumni groups 
affiliated with the National Federation 
(paid-up members, that is). Happy to 
say, the Newman Alumni Association of 
Cleveland is at present the largest 
group. 

The aid and assistance of the Alumni 
Newman Club to the collegiate group 
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is invaluable. The Intercollegiate New- 
man Club of Cleveland, for example, 
has received religious, educational, cul- 
tural, social and financial assistance 
from the Cleveland Newman Alumni 
Association. The two groups work as a 
team both on the campus and in the 
community. The record of the New- 
man movement in Cleveland is well 
known and the Alumni Association de- 
serves much credit for its success. 

(Rev.) Joun T. McDonovucH 
Rocky River, Ohio 


To THE Eprtor: I congratulate you on 
publishing the timely article “Catholics 
in Secular Colleges” and the well- 
reasoned editorial on the same subject. 
For many years our Catholic colleges 
have been unable to provide an educa- 
tion for the majority of our Catholic 
youth. If they are not to be denied a 
higher education, these young people 
have no alternative but to go to other 
institutions, especially the tax-supported 
ones, where the tuition is quite small. 
This means that we must do our level 
best to provide for their spiritual and 
religious needs. 

In reading the quoted words of 
Cardinal Vaughan in the article, I had 
the strange feeling that I had heard 
them before. Though the author gave 
no source, they struck a chord of long 
buried memories. I then realized they 
were part of a conversation I had, not 
with Cardinal Vaughan but with Cardi- 
nal Bourne, in London in the summer 
of 1925, and subsequently published. 
At that time I was striving to work out 
the most effective plan for the care of 
the Catholic students at the University 
of Illinois. 

The wise advice of the Cardinal 
helped us in fashioning a Newman 
Foundation, consisting of chapel, resi- 
dence halls, classrooms, library and so- 
cial facilities, which was begun the fol- 
lowing year and completed two years 
later. It is the most complete physical 
plant of its kind in the United States, 
and great numbers of priests and 
bishops have visited it to secure point- 
ers for their own Catholic centers. 

Not less significant than the thor- 
oughness with which it provides for 
the spiritual and social care of Catholic 
students is the plan of accredited 
courses in the Catholic religion which 
has been in operation there since 1918. 
Students may take a variety of courses, 


deepening the understanding of their 
religion and strengthening their reli- 
gious convictions. 

This is a work for which our reli- 
gious communities are _ especially 
trained, and hence your editorial 
recommendation that the personnel of 
our Catholic colleges and universities 
might well participate in it is especially 
timely, The Paulists have been in this 
work for years and more recently the 
Dominicans have come into it, and it 
would be a great blessing if the Jesuits 
and other teaching communities would 
also enter this field. 

The weakest link in the Catholic edu- 
cational chain has been the Catholic 
centers at secular colleges. The en- 
trance of religious teaching communi- 
ties of priests, brothers and sisters will 
help to strengthen enormously that 
link. By having such Catholic centers 
secure charters under the laws of the 
State as educational institutions, plans 
can readily be worked out with the re- 
spective universities for the accredita- 
tion of courses in religion. Then the 
Catholic centers and Newman founda- 
tions at all our tax-supported and 
secular institutions will constitute not 
rivals but powerful reinforcements for 
our hard-pressed and heavily burdened 
Catholic colleges and universities. 

(Rev.) Joun A, O'BRIEN, PH.D. 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


To THE Eprror: Putting to rest the per- 
sistent myth about the great danger of 
loss of faith to the Catholic student on 
the non-Catholic college campus is a 
distinct service to Catholic education. 
AMERICA is to be congratulated on pub- 
lishing Mr, Fitzgerald’s article. 

Certainly, if any place, the Catholic 
college is the most fitting site for ex- 
position of “the cultural and intellectual 
treasures of Western civilization” and 
for the inculcation of “the distinctive 
values, attitudes and instincts arising 
from the great philosophical synthesis 
of Christian humanism.” 

But this is a Herculean task to under- 
take if on the Catholic college campus 
there are many students admitted not 
primarily for ability but because they 
are Catholics in danger of losing their 
faith on secular college and university 
campuses, 

W.H.B. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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How the Puppet Strings Were Pulled 


AMERICAN COMMUNISM AND 
SOVIET RUSSIA 
By Theodore Draper. Viking. 558p. $8.50 


This is the fourth volume in the series 
“Communism in American Life” spon- 
sored by the Fund for the Republic. 
Theodore Draper, an associate editor of 
the Reporter, also wrote the first in the 
series, The Roots of American Commu- 
nism. 

There is no doubt that the topic of 
the current volume is pertinent. Amer- 
ican communism is linked to the Soviet 
Union for worse rather than for better. 
In addition, “The Formative Period” of 
this bond is extremely important for a 
proper understanding of the control 
exercised from the beginning by Mos- 
cow. It was not merely to justify his 
assignment that the author wrote: “The 
more I dug, the more I became con- 
vinced that the first decade of the 
American Communist party’s existence 
was the basic one for an understanding 
of its fundamental nature.” 

To get his data, the author tapped 
English and other language sources. In 
addition he cornered any available first- 
hand (official) material. Among these 
can be noted the minutes of the Po- 
litical Committee, Secretariat, and 
Trade-Union Committee of the party, 
the National Committee of the Trade 
Union Educational League, and others. 
Somehow he also obtained mimeo- 
graphed and typed material which had 
to come from Moscow in some manner. 
This would include the stenographic 
record of the first Moscow discussion in 
1928 of the “right of self-determination 
of the Negroes in the Black Belt.” 

If we take the author’s word, then 
this is practically the last word on the 
first ten years of American Communism. 


If anyone took the trouble to read 
all that the Communists here and 
abroad published in their news- 
papers, magazines, books and 
pamphlets in their first ten years, 
he could arrive at a fair approx- 
imation of the truth, I doubt 
whether any of my observations or 
conclusions would be materially 
changed if I had limited myself to 
documentary sources, 
With this admission the author has dis- 
missed as incidental the numerous 
secret directives, instructions, etc., is- 
sued by Moscow. These, too, have 
played a substantial role in determining 
the history of the American Communist 
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party. Such materials he could not ob- 
tain, Had he been able to consult such 
directives, he certainly would have 
faced new questions. Perhaps, too, 
some of his conclusions would be dif- 
ferent, 

One brief example will illustrate this 
statement. The political role of the So- 
viet trade delegations in foreign coun- 
tries is not a secret. In the ’20s, the 
USSR had trouble in London and Ber- 
lin because of such trade delegation 
activities. (The London police raid in 
1927 is mentioned on p. 207 of this 
book.) Yet the author says nothing 
about the role of Amtorg, the Soviet 





trading corporation in the United 
States. It is scarcely probable that Am- 
torg was not used extensively by Mos- 
cow to help shape the destiny of Amer- 
ican communism. 

No, American Communism and So- 
viet Russia is not a complete history— 
even for the first decade. It does, how- 
ever, point up the fact of the ACP- 
USSR relationship and _ illustrates it 
abundantly. There are, therefore, sub- 
stantial grounds for recommending 
Theodore Draper’s latest contribution 
as a sound piece of research into a 
sticky aspect of modern history. 

C. G. Krypton 


Story Needed 


CEREMONY IN LONE TREE 
By Wright Morris. Atheneum. 304p. $4 


If you like to consider a gallery of 
brilliantly-sketched characters who mill 
around for some 300 pages, talking 
about themselves and one another in 
language that captures superbly the 
tempo and rhythm of everyday speech, 
and if, in addition, you like to examine 
such a gallery against a regional back- 
ground (the Nebraska plains) made so 
real that you can almost feel the quality 
of the soil, the edge of the wind, the 
hovering of space, then this will strike 
you as a really superior piece of work. 

If, on the other hand, you like a 
“novel” to have a firm spine of story 
running through it, you will come away 
from this book with a feeling of frustra- 
tion. For Mr. Morris has here indulged 





The first in an important new series of 
books on the life, thought, and in- 
fluence of Saint Augustine, written by 
outstanding American and European 
scholars and presented through the 
auspices of Villanova University: 


SAINT AUGUSTINE 


ON PERSONALITY 
by Paul Henry, S.J. 


Paul Henry, the noted French philoso- 
pher, presents a brilliant analysis of 
Saint Augustine’s concepts of person 
and personality. The author empha- 
sizes the significance of Saint Augus- 
tine’s Aristotelian background, and the 
influence of this Doctor of the Church 
in substituting man for the world in 
the analogy about God. Thus he credits 
Saint Augustine with developing an 
enduring and dynamic concept of 
moral responsibility and free will. 


$2.25 


At your bookstore, or write: 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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THE LADY 

FROM TOLEDO 


by 
Fray Angelico Chavez 





An unforgettably tender 
and dramatic novel based 
on the curious part 
played in the 1680 In- 
dian uprising in Santa Fe 
by a tiny image of the 
Virgin Mary brought by 
a family of early Spanish 
colonists from Toledo. 
Illustrated by the author. 

$3.95 


ACADEMY GUILD PRESS 
2429 E. Pine Street 
Fresno, California 
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IT MAY NOT BE TOO LATE... 
to begin studying for the Priesthood 
with the Priests of the Sacred Heart! 
If you are a high school graduate 
under 80 or a college graduate under 
40, we have a special accelerated 
course in Latin and allied subjects 
which will prepare you for our major 
seminary, Ex-GI’s welcomed in our 
Veterans’ approved course. Want 
more information? Write: Father Su- 
perior, Dehon Seminary, Great Bar- 
rington 2, Mass. 














Your FREE Copy 
Spiritual Reading & Grace 
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TO BECOME A PRIEST! 


New seminary exclusively for belated 
vocations to the secular or religious 
priesthood. Full college course leading to 
B.A. Degree. Write to: 
Director of Admissions 
HOLY APOSTLE SEMINARY 
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in a species of literary surrealism. Im- 
pressions, moods, flashes of character- 
traits, swatches of scenery are all finger- 
painted across these pages, and though 
the resulting mélange is at first view 
rather impressive, it is awfully hard to 
bring the total effect into focus. 

What story framework there is is 
very simple. Old Mr. Scanlon, a pioneer 
in the country, living alone in a shack 
in a ghost town (and living in the 
covered-wagon past), is celebrating his 
90th birthday. Or rather, his clan is 
celebrating it for him, for as they gather 
for the festival he himself has very little 
idea of why they are all present, and he 
dies before the party can get well 
started, 

It’s just as well, perhaps, for the as- 
sorted relatives, in-laws and casual ac- 
quaintances are quite a crew indeed, 
including a semi-moronic postman 
whose hobby is to stalk small animals 
with bow and arrow, a young girl 
tramp who has been picked up on the 
way by one of the “main” characters 
who refers to himself as the “first and 
last of the world’s completely self- 
unmade man,” a juvenile ghoul who 
has run down in his hot-rod and killed 
two young tormentors for the simple 
reason that he was “tired of being 
pushed around.” - 

It’s not at all clear why Mr. Morris 
wants to bring all these and others 
equally off-beat (to say the least about 
them) together for the ceremony. It 
would seem that these people are look- 
ing for something—some meaning in 
life, but it must frankly be said that 
when the party breaks up and the body 
of the old man is being carted away 
for burial, the reader is left wondering 
what all the shooting has been about. 

I hope it is not insensitiveness or a 
lack of awareness of symbolism that 
makes me conclude that Mr. Morris’ 
undoubted mastery of character anal- 
ysis would benefit vastly if he gave 
clear indication that he really had some- 
thing to say. Haroip C, GARDINER 


Missionary Training 


A SEMINARY SURVEY 
By Yorke Allen, Jr. Harper. 640p. $10 


When the International Missionary 
Council appealed to J. D. Rockefeller 
Jr. for support in the training of Prot- 
estant missionaries in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America, a comprehensive ap- 
praisal of the situation was requested 
by the philanthropist’s advisers. Five 
years later, A Seminary Survey comes 
as the published result of that research 
project (plus an additional three- 


chapter review of the educational train- 
ing of Roman Catholic and Eastern 
Church priests in these same _ three 
areas). As the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare con- 
tinues its battle against many “degree 
mills” sponsored by religious-sounding 
groups, this present volume evidences 
the timely, welcome recognition by re- 
sponsible administrators of the need 
and value of disciplined schooling for 
future missionaries. 

The survey is thorough, detailed, re- 
plete with statistics, maps and some 
180 tables. The author is primarily 
concerned with the organization and 
financing of theological schools and 
seminaries in the three continents, and 
this viewpoint, rather than a theology 
of the missions or a philosophy of edu- 
cation, controls his discussion of cur- 
riculum structure, income, academic 
standards, recruiting, library facilities, 
faculty, as well as such problems as 
community development, need of text- 
books and language barriers. The vast 
data, finally, are interpreted in a series 
of conclusions and recommendations 
for improving the training of ministers 
in “younger” Protestant churches, 

Enthusiastic advance comments hail 
this book as “remarkable,” “comprehen- 
sive,” “extraordinarily informative.” 
This reviewer readily agrees, for the 
author has collected a _ prodigious 
amount of material. To my knowledge 
no other single study has so blended 
economy with detailed coverage, and to 
judge, for instance, from the discussion 
of the Latin American situation, the 
picture is fair and representative. One 
general conclusion is eminently sound: 
“It would seem to be almost axiomatic 
that the more thorough the training 
given to carefully selected seminary 
students, the greater will be the success 
in the long run of any church, whether 
young or old.” 

The power image drawn of the 
Society of Jesus will, one suspects, em- 
barrass some (including Jesuits them- 
selves) and annoy others, Some inac- 
curacies of curriculum description and 
geographical structure are relatively 
minor, but I am sure the Vatican will 
be surprised to learn that Jesuits edit 
L’Osservatore Romano. Yet these ex- 
amples point up a more critical note. 
The volume has a 22-page index and 
some 20 other impressive pages of “ac- 
knowledgments and bibliography” ar- 
ranged according to chapter reference. 
But there are no footnotes. While this 
makes for uninterrupted reading, it 
fairly discourages chasing down a ci- 
tation taken somewhere from another 
book or report of a few hundred pages. 
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Specific references in a future edition 
would be a courteous service to the 
reader, especially to one whose curios- 
ity grows in proportion to the abun- 
dance of omission dots in the over- 
whelming majority of direct quotations. 

TERRENCE TOLAND 


THE DUST OF COMBAT: A Life of 
Charles Kingsley 
By R. B. Martin. Norton. 308p. $5.95 


If sympathy and tolerance are pre- 
requisites in any biographer, they are 
doubly necessary in one who attempts 
to tell the life story of Charles Kingsley. 
Professor Martin possesses these quali- 
ties, for he writes with considerable tol- 
erance of one whose xenophobia, viru- 
lent anti-Catholicism and myth-making 
historicism erect a natural barrier to 
sympathetic treatment, 

It is well to recall, however, that 
Kingsley’s contemporaries were not so 
tolerant and a good bit more suspicious. 
In fact, many were appalled that a 
personality glamorized by the publicity 
of popular journalism actually landed 
in the Chair of Modern History at Cam- 
bridge, when, as the Saturday Review 
remarked, “there was apparently no 
more reason why he should be made a 
professor of history than why he should 
be set to command the Channel Fleet.” 

At times Professor Martin’s sympa- 
thy leads him into uncritical partiality 
that offers a curious contrast to his 
scholarship. Unable, for example, to 
defend Kingsley’s attacks on Newman, 
he attempts to achieve a balance by de- 
pressing Newman unnecessarily. To 
have taken his cue from the amateur 
freudianizing of Geoffrey Faber is re- 
grettably unfortunate, and readers who 
recall the trouncing that poor muddle- 
headed Kingsley suffered from New- 
man’s pen will find it hard to repress 
a smile when they find Newman re- 
ferred to as Kingsley’s “maidenly op- 
ponent.” 

Besides the image of Kingsley as 
“white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant,” the 
biography presents that of a devoted 
husband, a surprisingly liberal father 
and a conscientious village parson. In 
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following the path of ambition that led 
Kingsley from the damp rectory at 
Eversley to the stall at Westminster 
and the tutorship of the future Edward 
VII, readers will experience the enjoy- 
ment that Tom Hughes spoke of when 
he said that Kingsley reminded one of 
a great Newfoundland yearling dog, 
plunging in and out of the water, shak- 
ing water over ladies’ silks and dandies’ 
polished boots with a rollicking, bois- 
terous type of friendliness which “car- 
ried away the most precise persons into 
momentary enjoyment of the tumbling.” 

Vincent F. BLeHL 


SCIENCE 





The Gas Revolution 


A massive energy revolution is quietly 
taking place in the United States, It 
doesn’t involve nuclear reactors. Its 
symbo! is the blue flame of natural gas. 

Back in 1928, coal provided 66 per 
cent of the energy used here. By 1958 





this percentage dropped to 29, while 
the amount provided by natural gas 
shot up from 7.6 to almost 31 per cent. 
At present some 137,000 plants and 
factories use gas in 25,000 different 
ways. Fully 22 million homes employ 
the fuel for heating purposes alone, and 
the number is growing by more than a 
million families each year, 

Natural gas was spotted in West 
Virginia as early as 1775, and as far 
back as 1825, Fredonia, N. Y., was re- 
puted to be “America’s most lighted 
town.” In those times the distribution 
of gas was limited to wooden conduits 
and hollow logs. Although the year 
1840 marked our first recorded indus- 
trial use of natural gas, this abundant 
energy source could not come into wide 
employment until iron pipe was intro- 
duced in 1872, followed by high- 
pressure distribution systems in 1891. 
Even then, natural gas had to await the 
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“THE MORE KENNEDY TRIES fo furn 
his youth into a virtue the more his 
listeners realize that the legendary quali- 
ties of youth—freshness of outlook, reso- 
luteness, daring—are exactly the quali- \% 
ties this young man lacks. His ideas are \ 
drab pickings from the decadent Liber- 
alism he claims to espouse; his will 
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ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to ‘it 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease-resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards. etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher. S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





PRESS APOSTOLATE. L’Afrique Nouvelle, 
most influential weekly in French-speaking 
Africa, desperate for addressograph. Gift 
or sale of used machine incalculable bene- 
faction. Replies to: Africa Desk, 329 West 
108th St., New York 25, N. Y. 





GENEROUS LIBRARIANS. New Jesuit 
secondary school needs library help. Books 
and periodicals gratefully received. Juve- 
nile discards particularly. Send: Canisius 
College, Chikuni, P. O. Chisekesi, North- 
ern Rhodesia. 











The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


Zor Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 
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1920’s before it won recognition as a 
major fuel. 

The glamor days of the gas industry 
began after World War II, when the 
Big Inch and the Little Big Inch began 
to move gas to Eastern markets from 
the rich fields of Texas and the Gulf 
Coast. Since those days the gas industry 
has become the fifth-largest business in 
the land. Its plant investment tops $23 
billion. Its army of customers counts 
32 million people. Its grid of large- 
diameter pipelines snakes back and 
forth over the United States in a net- 
work 600,000 miles long. The odorless, 
tasteless, invisible stream of potential 
power is growing at 25,000 miles a 
year, and may double its length by 
1975. 

The reason for this enormous growth, 
of course, lies in the advantages that 
natural gas enjoys as a fuel. It is clean, 
easy to handle and leaves no ash or 
residue to dispose of. It is a very ef- 
ficient heat-producer, It creates no stor- 
age problem for the user, and its service 
outlets are relatively simple. 

Incidentally, an increasing part of 
natural gas production tends to pe used 
as a raw material instead of a fuel. 
Many industries take hydrogen from 
gas and unite it with other chemicals 
to form a host of products that range 
from soap to the “squeeze” bottles that 
package glue, mustard and deodorants. 

Last year we used 12.4 trillion cubic 
feet of natural gas. Is the supply run- 
ning short? Not at all. Proved reserves 
in the United States are about 267 
trillion cubic feet. This is one resource 
where, for the present, our capital is 
accumulating faster than we spend it. 
Nevertheless, the hunt for gas, like the 
unending search for oil, goes on eagerly. 
Thousands of wells are drilled each 
year, many of them probing down to 
12,000 feet. New fields are constantly 
being found along the Gulf, the Pacific 
Coast and even the Great Lakes region. 
What of the rest of the world? Un- 
doubtedly, vast reserves of natural gas 
must lie undiscovered and untapped 
beneath many square miles of the 
earth’s rocky crust. Even if the wells 
run dry in some remote day, there is 
still a vast treasure of gas locked away 
in mountains of oil-shale and seams of 
low-grade coal. 

Just how did natural gas originate? 
Most experts are agreed that gas, like 
the oil that so often is found with it, 
had an organic origin. But the process 
whereby nature produced it is full of 
mystery. Perhaps it all began some two 
billion years ago. Uncounted mobs of 
one-celled marine plants and animals 
drifted down to the floors of primeval 


seas where they were buried under 
sediment that later turned to rock. Then 
millions of centuries of “pressure cook- 
ing,” as well as bacterial action, worked 
the chemical miracle that transformed 
ancient bits of organic matter and dis- 
tilled them into two of our most avail- 
able and useful kinds of energy. Nature 
was very thoughtful; she even packed 
oil and gas into porous rock that was 
surrounded by a cap of more imper- 
meable material, thus preventing seep- 
age until the driller’s bit was ready to 
pierce the seal of the secret treasure 
hoard, L. C. McHucu 


THE WORD 





Come Sanctifier, almighty and eternal 
God, and bless this sacrifice prepared 
for the glory of Your name (Invocation 
after the offering of the bread and wine 
in the Mass). 


The elements of the ritual sacrifice are 
duly prepared and ready. The small 
circlet of bread and the cup of wine 
have been presented to the divine Maj- 
esty and now rest on the corporal, that 
square of linen upon which the inti- 
macies of the Mass take place. Through 
the priest, the accredited agent of the 
sacrifice, the offerers have presented 
themselves to God, begging that they 
may be acceptable to the omnipotent 
Lord of all. The celebrant of the mys- 
teries makes a particular gesture. Lift- 
ing his eyes, he raises his parted hands 
in a circle, joining them at the top of 
the arc; then, with his right hand he 
blesses the offerings. During all this he 
is reciting the invocation which is our 
present text. 

Who is addressed in this invocation? 
Almighty God, of course. But is the 
prayer more specifically directed to the 
Third Person of the blessed Trinity? It 
would appear so. In old manuscripts 
the words Holy Spirit are found after 
Sanctifier. Besides, this short petition 
is the Western or Roman parallel to a 
solemn supplication which, in the East- 
ern liturgies, occurs after the consecra- 
tion and which is accorded distinct 
prominence. In the liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom the prayer is worded thus: 


We offer unto Thee this reason- 
able and unbloody sacrifice, and 
we call on Thee, we pray Thee 
and beseech Thee, send down Thy 
Holy Spirit upon us and upon 
these gifts here present. And make 
this bread the precious body of 
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Thy Christ, and that which is in 
the chalice the precious blood of 
Thy Christ, changing them by Thy 
Holy Spirit. 

There is in traditional Christian be- 
lief and terminology a way of thinking 
and speaking about God our Lord 
whereby certain divine activities are 
referred more particularly to one Per- 
son of the Trinity. Thus we think of 
the Father as Creator, the Son as Wis- 
dom, the Holy Spirit as the indwelling 
Guest of the soul in sanctifying grace. 
So also a theologian like Msgr. Romano 
Guardini describes the Christian life as 
a journey, God the Father being the 
goal, the Son being (as He Himself 
affirmed) the way, the Holy Spirit 
being the leader. The technical theo- 
logical term for this process of reference 
is appropriation. 

With regard to our present text the 
eminent liturgist Fr. Pius Parsch writes: 


In this prayer the Church ex- 
presses her conviction of faith that 
just as the Holy Spirit (by appro- 
priation) was the Author of the 
human body of Christ—Et incar- 
natus est de Spiritu Sancto, ex 
Maria Virgine (And He became 
man by the Holy Spirit, from the 
Virgin Mary)—so He is also the 
Author of the real presence of the 
body of Christ in the Eucharist. 


One is sometimes struck—and the 
word is apt—by that clipped liturgical 
imperative, Veni (Come). In the Ad- 
vent liturgy the terse expression is 
steadily addressed to the Word Incar- 
nate, but otherwise, when it occurs rit- 
ually, the sharp cry, which certainly 
suggests urgency, is invariably uttered 
to the Holy Spirit. We beg the Spirit of 
God not to be far off, but to approach 
us, draw near us, enter into us, so that 
there may be achieved in us that actual 
interior transformation which is needful 
if creature and Creator are to be in 
fact united, made one, in love. 

Come, Sanctifier, we pray in the 
Mass, and bless this sacrifice. . . . But, 
as has been said, that which is offered 
in the Holy Sacrifice is not only Christ, 
but, through and in and with Christ, 
ourselves. Come, then, Sanctifier, and 
bless, enrich, transform the least worthy 
element in this sacrifice; bless us, priest 
and people, together. 

We think of the Holy Spirit as the 
all-wise and all-powerful ruler and 
moderator of the whole vast world of 
the supernatural. Indeed, He is so wise 
and powerful that He can and does 
mightily influence every single, smallest 
fector in that tremendous world. For 
example, me in this Mass. 

VINCENT P. McConrry, s.J. 
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ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Athletics: base- 
ball, basketball, soccer, tennis, swimming, 
boating. Spacious campus on Maine coast. 
Less than two hours from Boston. Tuition, 
fees, board and room: $1365. Catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 
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COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





Caldwell College 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson. 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
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Good Counsel 
College 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 


teacher training, secretarial studies, fine 
arts. Beautiful location. Extensive campus, 


Forty Minutes from New York City 








MARYMOUNT 
COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music. 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York 21, N.Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York 28, N. Y. Address 
Reverend Mother. 
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Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; nursing secretarial; medical  secre- 
tarial; laboratory technician. Liberal arts 
preparation for transfer to senior college. 
Music and art. 2 years A.A., A.S. degrees. 
Activities. Sports. Affiliated with Catholic 
University. 

Write for catalog. Sister Mary Joan, Dean. 
Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pennsylvania. 
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YOUR GUIDE TO THe Bite ON EPS. ARY CHRISTIAN THOUGHT .. . 


CATHOLIC 
MIND In the July-August Issue, 


subscribers will read 








statements from... 





The Most Rev. Egidio Vag- 
nozzi; Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, speaking on Human 
Liberty. 





Father N. G. McCluskey, S.J., 
well-known Education Editor of 
AMERICA, in a critical study of 
the parochial educational system, 
“The Dinosaur and the Catholic 
School.” 





Plus: 


Pope John XXIII— 
on the “Use of Leisure 
Time.” 


Pope John XXIII’s 
Easter Message 





The Most Rev. James 
H. Griffiths, Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York, dis- 
cussing ‘‘the Inter- 
national Responsibility 
of American Citizens.” 





Donald McDonald as 
he tells about the effect 
of “Mass Media on Fam- 
ily Life.” 





Courtesy of Jubilee 


e Father John LaFarge, S.J., analyz.:n the relationship between “Religious Freedom 


and Our Country’s Destiny.” 


e Lawrence M. Madigan treating tiie prwvlem of “Religion in the Public Schools.’ 


> 


e Father Robert W. Gleason, S.J., givivg a fresh view on “The Interpretation of 


Sacred Scripture.” 


e The Canadian Hierarchy on “A Program For Latin America.” 
e The South African Hierarchy “On Human Unity.” 


CatuHo.uic Minp subscribers share in the views and ideas of 
the keenest Catholic thinkers as they demonstrate the rele- 
vancy of the Christian influence on every aspect of modern 
living. You, too, can profit from reading CatHotic Minpb 
regularly. 


_—————————Clip and Mail———— ———-—-——: 
America Press 920 Broadway New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription to CATHOLIC MIND 
to begin with the July-August Issue. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATE IS LOW! 


For the low annual subscription rate of $3.00 (Foreign sub- 
scribers add 50¢ postage) you receive 96 pages of docu- 
mentary discussion every two months. This low price will 
bring you the readable and reliable source of Catholic 
opinions on topics that cover every important aspect of a 
Catholic’s life .. . The CAtHotic Minp 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


By filling in the coupon now, you will begin your subscrip- 
tion with the current issue featuring the articles described 
above. There is no need to pay now... if you wish, we will 
bill you later. Place your order now to profit from the intel- 
lectual, informational and spiritual benefits regular CatTu- 
otic MIND reading will bring you every two months. 
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